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AN ADVOWSON for SALE and a LIVING 

& = for EXCHANGE.—For SALE, the ADVOWSON of a LIVING 

in KENT of the Annual Value of 1,901, and a good House, &c., &c. 

Incumbent 53. A LIVING for EXCHANGE in WILTSHIRE, of the 

net value of 1602., and a modern House, with Garden, &e. Population, 

200. Incumbent 39, A Living in or near a Town is desired in Exchange. 
Apply to Mr. ROBLNSON, 14, Carey-street, Lincoln's-inn. 


\j J ANTED, for the NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 

Salesbury, near Blackburn, Lancashire, a MASTER 
MISTRESS, Man and Wife without Family, or a Brother and Sister. 
is desirable that parties applying should possess the Government 
Certificate. 








2O0OKKEEPING.—KAIN’S SYSTEM.— 

A FourtH Eptrion of this Work, as applicable to Solicitors, 

is now ready, and may be had of the Author, at his Offices, 8, Brown- 

low-street, Holborn, price 3s. The system is equally applicable to mer- 

chants, tradesmen, landowners, and others, and will be found most 
efficacious and simple. 


O PHOTOGRAPHERS—ELISHA 
MANDER, Photographie Frame and Case Manufacturer, respect- 
fully invites the attention of Artists to his stock of Frames, ¢ 
Plates, Apparatus, Chemicals, &c., which will be found of superior 
quality, and as low in price as at any house in the kingdom. 
lease note the address, 360, Summer-lane, Birmingham. 




















Applications, prepaid, to be addressed to“ The Rev. the I ‘i 
of Salesbury, near Blackburn.” 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A 
LECTURER in One of the Provincial Schools of MEDICINE, who 
is also an M.D., Edinburgh, is desirous of meeting with an APPREN- 
TICE, whose Literary and Medical Education he will superintend, and 
provide him with all the comforts of a home. T’remium, 3002. 
Address “G, F,” care of Messrs. Gale, Baker, Ward, and Oldfield, 
Wholesale Druggists, Bouverie-street. 


RAMSGATE.— Opposite the Sea.—An Invalid 
LADY or TWO SISTERS, with or without a Servant, can be 
Received into the House of a Married MEDICAL GENTLEMAN of 

much experience. Professional care, an excellent house, and accom- 

modations of a superior kind are offered. No children. References of 
the highest respectability will be given. 
“ Address, “‘ M. N.” Thiselton’s Library, Ramsgate. 


N ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 

TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Peter's, Margate. The i of this est nt is singularly 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can 
suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded 
on application. 


> , . 
ERMAN COLLEGE for YOUNG LADIES. 
—OSBORNE HOUSE, Upper Avenue-road, St. John’s Wood.— 
The arrangements in this Establishment, which will be conducted by a 
yerman Protestant Lady, having now been completed, it may be visited 
by the Parents who applied for Prospectuses to Mr. Thimm’s Library, 
88, New Bond-street, of whom also further particulars may be obtained. 
The First Term will commence on September 17, and only a limited 
number of Young Ladies will be received. 


UGBY, ETON, HARROW, &— 


In a long-established SCHOOL, very healthily situated in a 
Midland County, Gentlemen's Sons are PREPARED for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, and the Naval, Military, and East India Colleges. The 
Pupils so prepared have uniformly maintained a good position, and 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. INCLUSIVE 
TERMS, SEVENTY GUINEAS a-year. 

For further information address, “‘ The Rev. A. Z.," Church Association, 
Southampton-street, London. 


DDISCOMBE, HAILEYBURY, &c.—A 
Graduate, resident at Blackheath, receives into his family a 
Kmited number of PUPILS to prepare for Appointments in Her Ma- 
ne and the Honourable East India Company's service, or the 

Jniversities. 

The course of instruction embraces all the branches which enter into 
a thorough preparation for such destinations, and is conducted by the 
Principal, assisted by a resident Tutor of ability, and several Masters of 
eminence. Terms 120/. per annum. 

Address to “ K. M. A. W., No. 273, 


DUCATION.—A Country Clergyman, who 


receives into his house a limited number of Pupils, combining the 
comforts and advantages of Private Tuition with the forms of a School, 
has TWO VACANCIES. 























" CRITIC Office. 





TERMS :— 
Under Twelve...... 30 Guineas. | Above Twelve... 
For particulars, &c, &c., address (prepaid), X.Y.Z. 
Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 


DUCATION.— A Married Gentleman, 


educated at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and having 
served in the army for some years at home and abroad, will OPEN an 
ESTABLISHMENT on the Ist of November next to Receive SIX or 
EIGHT PUPILS. The object of this establishment being for the ex- 
clusive purpose of Preparing Gentlemen's Sons for the Army and the 
Military Colleges, no pupil can be received under 12 years of age, nor 
over 20, The Principal himself instructs in most of the branches of the 
uired course of Education. Terms, including a private room and all 
the comforts of a home in a private family, but exclusive of books and 
washing, 80. a year, or two brothers 150/. Gentlemen wishing for 
further particulars, or to see the princ’ ipal’ $ certificates of qualitication 
and character, are requested to apply to “5.T.” care of Messrs. 
Hodgson and Barton's, 10, Salisbury-street, Strand. 


NGUAGES.—Hamiltonian System.— 


LA * ‘A pupil will acquire more in five or six weeks on this system 
than in two years on the old."— Westminster Review. 

“This system of instruction is the greatest improvement of the age.” 
—Edinburgh Review. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL continues, assisted by English and Foreign Pro- 
fessors, to give LESSONS in the FRENCH, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Hebrew LANGUAGES. Families and Schools attended on 
moderate terms. Distance no object. Translations from and into all 
languages. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, 355, Oxford-street, between the Pantheon and 
Regent-street. 


RENCH ACQUIRED ason the CONTINENT, 
at Rugby, in MADAME BERARD’'S ESTABLISHMENT, for a 
select number of YOUNG LADIES. The family is Parisian. German 
and English Governesses reside in ‘the house, which offers all the com- 
forts of an English home. The course of Instruction embraces the 
essential branches of a sound Education, including English and Foreign 
Literature. Eminent Professors attend to the following accomplish- 
ments: — Singing, Italian, Piano, Drawing, and Dancing. Terms 
moderate. The quarter to commence on entrance. References may be 
made to the Ven. Archdeacon of Coventry ; the Rev. J. Moultrie, Rector 
of Rugby; the Very Rev. Dean of Carlisle; the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, 
Head Master of the Shrewsbury School; the Rev. Dr. Marsh, late of 
Leamington; the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark's 
College, Chelsea; and the Rev. F. Chalmers, Rector of Beckenham, 
Kent, and Chaplain to the Earl of Carnwath. 
Address, Bilton-road, Rugby. 


T° all BAD WRITERS.—Patronised by His 

Royal Highness the late Duke of Kent.—The celebrated ' Systems 
of WRITING invented by Mr. CARSTAIRS, and now taught in all 
their perfection, enabling all those who require it to obtain a command 
and freedom, seldom, if ever, equalled. Prospectuses of Terms, &c., may 
be had at the Establishment, 81, Lombard-street, City. 


--. 35 Guineas. 
, Post-office, 























HE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s 
Park, are OPEN DAILY. The first Living Specimen of Cuorro- 
POTAMUS ever seen in Europe is now added to the Collection. All 
Visitors are admitted to Mr. Gould’s HUMMING Binps, without extra 
charge. 
Admission, One Shilling; on MONDAYS, SIXPENCE. 


] OBES and CHURCH ENRICHMENT.— 

ALTAR and COMMUNION CLOTHS, ROBES and GENERAL CHURCH 
A Handsome Woollen Altar 
eas. The best Robes from two 





FURNITURE, at the most moderate price: 
Cloth, lined and fringed, from three Gui 
Guineas. 
HARRISON, Robe Maker and Church Decorator, 62, Chancery-lane, 
London. 


SITS . : ° 

B*! HS.—Sulphur, Chlorine, Mercurial, 
Other FUMIGATING BATHS and VAPOUR BATHS, 

At No. 40, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, REGENT-STREET, 
Opposite Messrs. Barthes and Lowell, Foreign Booksellers. 

These Baths have been in constant operation for more than thirty 
years, under the direction of JONATHAN GREEN, M.D., &c., formerly 
Surgeon Royal Navy. ‘¢ 

A Course of one or other of these Baths are advised in Dyspeptic and 
Liver Cases, in Gout, Rheumatism, and Obstructions of the Organs of 
the great Abdominal Viscera, and in all Complaints of the Skin. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 

after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., trom 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELLS, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 
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SCOTTISH MUSIC, 
Just published, price 7s., elegantly meegeish in cloth, complete in 
Ine Volume, royal 8vo. 
(THE SONGS OF SCOT LAN D WITHOUT 
WORDS. The Airs have all been Re-arranged for the Pianoforte 
by J. T. SURENNE, the Editor of the Work. The Volume is preceded 
by an Introductory Dissertation, written by GEORGE FARQUHAR 
GRAHAM, together with a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts. 
nd of the Printed Collections, containing Scottish Melodies. The work 
lso published in Eleven Sixpenny Numbers. Each number contains 
Twenty-five Airs. 
Woop & Co., Edinburgh, Giasgow, and Aberdeen. OLIVER & Born; 
NOVELLO, Dean-street ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., London. 
In the press, and will shortly be published, uniform with the above, 


A New Edition of the DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 











~ ‘This s day. y, pric e » 7s. € 

HE EDINBURGH NE Ww PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL JOURNAL, exhibiting a View of the Progressive Discoveries 

and Improvements in the Sciences and the Arts. Conducted by Pro- 

fessor JAMESON. No. CVL, JULY to OCTOBER, 1852. 

Con TS :—Prof. Rose’s Biography of Berzelius—Dr. Davy on the 

¢ Salmonidwe—Mr. Westgarth on the Aborigines of Australia 

—Geo. w. Brown, Esq., Chemical Examination of Drift-Weed Kelp 
from Orkney—Professors Graham and Hoffmann on the Alleged Adul- 
teration of Pale Ales by Strychnine—Charles Maclaren on the Erratic 
Formation of the Bernese Alps and other parts of Switzerland—Dr. W. 
Daniell on the Ethnography of the Gold Coast—Dr. George Wilson on 
the Detection of Fluorine when accompanied by Silica—ScIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE, LIST OF PATENTS, &e. &e 
ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh. 











“LONGMAN & Co., London. 





Pubtished on the Ist of October, price 


> 
THE JOURNAL OF PSYC HOL OGICAL 
MEDICINE and MENTAL PATHOLOGY. No. XX. 
Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 

Homicidal Monomania, 
German Psychology. 
Statistics of Crime, and the Moral and Mental Condition of Prisoners. 
The Law of Lunacy in France. 
Mental Dynainics, in relation to the Science of Medicine. 
American Institutions for the Insane. 
Mortality and Insanity in Separate Plan Prisons in England & America 
On the Organization of Asylums for the Insane. 
Crime and Punishment in the United States. 
Education of Criminal Children. 
Legal Cases in Lunacy. 
Bethlem Hospital. 
Descartes. 
Psychological Appointments. 
British Lunatic Asylums. 

London: JOHN Cur re ‘HILL, » Pri inces-stre 














Py WOLFF and S¢ N's” c R 1D TA LE v IS, « or, 
4e PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in Cedar, in various C olours. 
WOLFF and SON beg to apprize Artists and Amateurs that they 
have, by the introduction of great improvements in their CReTA L EVIS, 
enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary pencil; and effects can 
now be produced equal to water-colour drawings, without the use ot 
water or any other fluid, the various colours blending together with 
perfect harmony, beauty, and richness; they do not rab off, and the 
drawings may be kept in a portfolio with safety. To be had of all 
Artists’ Colourmen and re reape ctable Stationers 
at the following prices: 5 
each; eighteen, 10s.; tw ; thirty-six, 2Is. 
above, without box, at 6s. per dozen ; Lake and Cobalt, 12s, 
had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets, as above, at 6s. per dozen, 
box included. 

WULFF and SON'S CRETA LEVIS CRAYON PAPER is the best 
for the Creta Levis. 

*,* A Pattern Card containing the whole of the shades and colours 
of the CRETA L#VIS, with their names and n ype rsattached to each 
shade, price Is. each.—CAUTION. As there are several sp us imita- 
tions, it is necessary to observe that every Pe neil is stamped, “ Creta 
Levis, E. Wolff and Son, London,” with name of the colour. 

PURIFIED CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, perfectly free from 
grit, may be entirely erased, and will maintain a m Point. 
factured by E. WOLFF and SON, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 

The following are the degrees :—H., HH., HHH., HHHH., F., FF., 
HB.. EHB., BB., BBB., BBBB., W.* 

* This Pencil is particularly recommended for Writing and Counting- 
house use. 

E. WOLFF and SON have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, and 
various other large establishments. 
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MANUFACTORY, 23, CHURCH-STREET, SPITALFIELDS, London, 
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jn Wednesday next, price One Shilling, _ 
We LLING TON ANECDOTES 
A Collection of Sayings and Doings of the Great Duke. 
ApDDbEY and Co., 21, Old Bond-street. 














DUKE of 


his day is publisl 1e4, price One S Shilling 


— HISTORY of the 
WELLINGTON in INDIA. 
London: WILLIAM zB. ALLEN and Co., 7, I 


THE 





Now ready, price One Shilling 


AMATE U RS and- ’ ARTISTS’ 
COMPANION for 1853. 


REEVES and Sons, 113, Cheapside, London. 





This Day, crown 8vo., 2s. 
JHAETHON: or Loose Thoughts for Loose 
Thinkers. at _the Rev. C. KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley, 
Author of “ Yeas ‘ 
Cambridge : 


fie MILLAN and Co.; London: GEORGE BELL. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
This Day, price 4s., feap. cloth, 
T IFE of DR. JOHN RE ID, Professor of 
4 Anatomy in the University f Andrews. By GronRun 
WILSON, M.D., Author of * e L . 
Edinburgh : SUTHERLAND and peti 
and C¢ 





London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


This bs ay, crown Syo. cloth, price 5:., 


S hn tinea Po OF THE AST. 
~ An Historical Poem. By the Author of “Ruins of oe Lands.” 
‘ontents:—Scripture Characters: Cain to Esth ili 
‘an *s to Napoleon—Celebrated Women: Aspasia 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., "qucensatret Ches 





is day, price 6s., 12mo 10., Cloth lettered, 
panisi’s “SE RMONS , preached for the most 
part at Trinity Church, Upper Dic — in the county of S 
by the BISHOP of SIERRA LEONE, late Incumbent of the Dicker 
“ We have met with few modern volumes of sermons equal to these 
at once in matter and style, spiritual, simple, and scriptural." —Literary 
Gazette. 
London: 











JAMES DAREEEG, 81, Great Queen-« -street, Lincoln's-inn-fields. 


Just published, price 2s., free by post, 2s. 6d., 


BRIEF INTRODUCTION to the ARTS 
4 and SCIENCES, including EXPLANATIONS of some of the 
PHENOMENA of NATURE. By WILLIAM MAVOR, LL.D. With 
Notes and Questions for Examination, forming a Pocket Cyclopedia. 
By —— EVANS. Esq. 





London: SPOTTISWOODE and SiAw. 





Now ready, in One Vol. demy Svo., with Fifteen .. ng orn gs on Steel 
and a large Map of Palestine, pri 1 
HE LANDS of The MES SSL AIL. M. it MET, 
- and the POPE, as Visited in 1851. By JOHN AITON, D.D., 
Minister of Dolphinton. 
A. FULLARTON and Co., 21, Lothian-street, Edinburgh ; 
and 106, Newgate-street, London. 


HE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Now Published, the Engraving by SAMUEL Corsins, A.R 

from the Picture painted by WINTERHALTER, BY COMMAND OF tind 
MAJESTY, called “THE FIRST OF M4Y¥, 18: The Picture repro- 
sents an incident which occurred at Buckingham Palace after the 
return of Her Majesty from the opening of the Great Exhibition, and 
contains the last Portraits of Her Majesty, H.R.11. Prince Albert, LR. 
Prince Arthur, and the Duke of Well ington. Prints, 2. 2s.: Proofs 
4. 4s.; Proofs before letters, 6/. 6s.; Artists’ Proofs, 10/. 10s. 

PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI mye Co., Publishers to Her Majesty, 

13 & 14 Pallmall East. 





























Just publishe -d, with 24 Plates, price 


HISTORY OF INF Us SORI AL 

+ ANIMALCULES, LIVING and FOSSIL, with Abstr y 
Systems of Ehrenberg, Dujardin, Kiitzing, Sicbold and ra, 
Descriptions of ¢ all the Species. By ANDREW PRITCHARD, E #4. ! 
This Manual is the only volume which includes Deser hn ly of ‘all 
the beautiful shelled Organisms, the Bacill 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., 












ane 





This day is published, Second Edition, price 1s., or 2s. 6d. fancy cloth, 
THE CLOUD with the SILVER LINING; 
a New Story, by the Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” &e. 

Also, now ready, the following:—THE PURSUIVANT of ARMS « 
HERALDRY, founded upon facts, by J. R. PLancue, Esq, F.5 “a 
ce 12s. cloth, with Illustrations; hop HOUSE on the ROCK. 
THE DREAM CHINTZ, 5s.; ONLY. ts. 6d.; A MERRY 
ls.; OLD JOLLIFFE ind Sequel to Ditto, price 2» 
’S, ls.; and THE HALL of CHAVEN- 












LAY, by Capt. CURLING, pric 
W. N. WRIGHT, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 








EDITED BY DR. DUBUC. 

cloth, 

_| Ces AUTEU RS” ¢ ‘ONT EMP‘ RAIN: 
EXTRAITS NOUVEAUX des OUVRAGES de LAMARTINE, 

CHATEAUBRIAND, THIERS, A. DUMAS, et vic TOR HUG», 


Recueil destine a | Enseignemé ss de la L od rancaise 


Pr ’ 
__ Par M xX. B. Ss ANT INE. 
rr daptes pr 
has been revised a in, ya 
for young persons le: g French Spect 
R. GRANT and Son, ,E 


FRENCH READING FOR ae —_ 
Pri 
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ae st published, with Add one re pres at peri ml, 1352, 
(HEAP GLOBES.—One Guinea only, a New 


on Pedes showing pie 









Terrestrial Twelve-inch Globe, 
recent Discoveries in Afri a 
Australia, New Ze 






. Also, 
1 ed pric 












21 inch Globes, at gre 
New Edition, pri 1 Maps, 16s., 22 Maps, 12s., 143 Maps. Re, 
Oz CHLEY’S FAMIL Y and SC HUOL 
} TLASES.—These valuable Atlases have been constructed forthe 














use of Public Schools and Private Families. 17 l e engraved in 
a bold and clear stvle, the names of principal P laces only be 
given, and from their excellence have n hon dl by be * ing seler 

for the instruction of the j r Members of the . yyal Fa 





pe 7 fect, Engla 


enlarged M. iPS >S ot EU Uh op i, 


World 8 feet 6 ine} 
Oh CHLE rs 
Globular World, 
and Private Families 
These noble Maps are 
places and physical features being shown 
lished. 
G. F. CRUCMLEY, Mapseller 





the largest mz pe pal bL- 


and Globe Maker, 81, Fieet-street. 
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This day, price 3s. Gd. Continued to the present time. E: 
% r 
NEW EDITION of CORNER’S GERMANY 
i and the GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 
with a Chronological Table, Index, and Questions add 
Also, price 10s. 6d., demy 8vo, handsomely bound, fit for a present, 
with gilt edges, eleven plates of Iustrations, by J. GILBERT, and 
three Maps, 
"Opa y . - INT ‘pr 
CORNERS UNITED KINGDOM of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
‘Ss ACCURATE HISTORIES for SCHOOL and FAMILY 


Just published, fep. 8vo. price ls. Gd., bound in blue cloth 
with red edges, ool 
E* XPOSITION of the APOSTLE’S CREED. 
4 By Bish »p RE N. From his “Practice of Divine Love.” Ddited 


by the Author of the “ Life of Bishop Ken.” 
Also, just ready, Second Edition of 


BISHOP KEN’S APPROACH TO. THE HOLY 
ALTAR. 


Shortly, Second Edition of 
The LIFE of BISHOP KEN. By a LAYMAN. 
, PICKER 77. Piccadilly. 
Wee FEES eee | Mies Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
we > oT y Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
jf E AN D- L E TT KE RS of JOSE s i § ST ( RY + | trasts to those dry epitomies with which children are so often teased. 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and | The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com 
wal Professor of Law at Harvard University. Edited by his Son, | piled from acce pted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
W. W. STORY. In 2 Vols. roval 8vo., cloth, with a Portrait. Original | strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. ; 
price, 1d. 10s.; reduced to I CORNER'S HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES, 3s. 6d. 
“It may be a question whether Europe is not premature in reproach bound; or, with the Questions, 4s. Twenty-fourth thousand, 


America with living on a borrowed literature. But, supposing the a » 5 
pees be well founded in the ease of Poetry and Metaphysics, the | CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 67.; or, with the 
fact in regard to Jurisprudence. The profession of | Questions, 3s. bound. 


Fo 



























very opposite is the 



























the Law constitutes ~ rei - Aristocracy, the aristocracy of character CORN S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d.; or, with 

and talent. * - We look in vain over the legal literature the Questions, 3s. bound. 

of Bala for manent pu i comparien with th ose of Livingstone, |“ GOpNER'S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. Gd.; or, with Ques- 
: ~~ “London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. tions attacl 3s. bound. _ . : 

—e col S SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 6¢.; or, with 
ond edition, price 2s, 6d. bound in cloth | Questi bound. : oh ‘ ; ‘ e 

HE ST UDENT IN ARCHI’ TECTURE. col 'S HISTORY of GREECE, with Questions, 3s. 

T By J. B. ROBERTS. CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 


ou cumiainn many masts suqueations, seat is written with good | CORNER’S HISTORY of GERMANY and the GERMAN 
feeling, and we commend the book as well calculate o awaker EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d, bound. 


tte oO e young he work that is before him.”-—The } = 
eae Mews —_— a oe ea 4 Chronological Tatle and Index accompanies each of the above Eight 























“From Mr. J. B. Roberts we have received some “ Short Hints to the } Histories. , ‘ 
Student in Arch ive” which appear to be thor hly practical ; he Denmark, 8) wede n and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian 
has added some useful annotations on the Art of Mensuration.”—The | Empire, 3s. 60 irkey, and the Ottoman Empire, including Greece, 
Critic, May Ist. 13 d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland and 

WHITTAKER and Co., London. ik _ | Belgium, 2s 6d. bound. , 
oN, THE MODERN PAMELA igh ered A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on appl 
Now ready, price 6s. 6d., beautifully bound in blue cloth, silvered, and | London: DEAN and SON, Threadneedic-street; LAW, Fleet-s' 
| Co.; SIMPKLIN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; and 








contending tifty-two splendid Wood Engravings, by F. GILBERT | ee MAN an Fs Se ee raer Aan fang ant Co. aiean sha 
. > ae HITTAKER ant Ons ‘aternoster-row ; ant iG a ’ side; 
\ ARY PRICE; or, the MEMOIRS of a geet ey ery 
4 SERVANT-MAID. By GEORGE W. M. REYNOLDS . 
Mr. N. P. WILLIS, the celebrated American author, speaking of “* Mary 
i in his Home Journal, s¢ ays: “ Reynolds has never written a more 
effective story; and it is one that, by drawing a noble « 
domestic servitude, is worthy the careful perusal of all cl . 
book deepens in interest, and the principal character is admire bly sus- 
tained.” 
London: Published, for Mr. REYNOLDS, by Jon DioKs, 7, Welling EV 
street North, Strand; and may be had, by order, of ull Booksellers. 


Miss Corner's Miscellaneous works are— 
The FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND that should 
be ep lac -— - Be hands of a Child. Second Edition. Printed in large 
3s, , gilt edges; or, in eight divisions, fancy stiff covers, 















ERY CHILD'S TLISTORY of ENGLAND, with Questions 
to ¢ ach chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss CORNER. 
Price ls. sewed; or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map coloured. 






















iaeenes i 
Lr OF MARY Qt | OF ac OTs. The PLAY GRAMMAR; or, the Elements of Grammar 
On Tuesday next will be publis ™E Turn of explained in Short and y Games. By Miss CORNER. Seventh 
\ ISS AG N ES S' PRICKL AN {D'S LIVES of | Edition, improved, with Iustrations. 1s, sewed; or, 1s, 6d. bound in 
ue ad “as 
oth. 
4 the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, and ENGLISIt PRINCESSES con- E se by Miss CORNER, in Two Series, price 3s. 6¢., each complete in 


“T hts we rae ~ Sa oe ~ neement of a personal Lire of itself, bound in fancy cloth, gilt edges, sides and back, the 
‘ H omma¢ ent ¢ oT AFI 


MARY STUART, which it is believed will be found more authentic and COLOURED NURSERY PICTURE SUNDAY BOOK; 


es an amount | with above 100 coloured Mlustrations. Edited by Miss CORNER, 










complete than any which has yet appeared. It compr : I 
of curious and important information hitherto ined . the fruits of | author of “ The Historical Library,” &c. &e.; or, in one volume, plain 
long and ardent research in the State Paper Offices of Eng rland, Seot- | Illustrations. 





in December, printed in a 





land, France, and other Nations, and in the Charter-chests ef the In the press, can will be published earl 
descendants of the Noble milies of Great Britain ancestrally con large clear type, 
nected with that momentot n The result is a Biog SCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPL IF TED, in QUESTIONS 
which is likely to be the crowning w work of Miss Strickland's and ANSWERS. For the use of Schools and Far itien. Miss Corner 


national undertaking. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London has been eng: age! i above five years in the compilation of this work. 














WORKS BY REV. J i Ber: ARTE R, Yiew eg West Tarring, &e. , Sussex. 
st published, 


(CLERIC. AL “SYNODS.” “CONVOCATION, 


. A PLAIN Sage STANTS WANE. 
3. 


TO PATRONS OF ART. 
> Tramp r WTI CO 

KXet ISITE OIL PICTURES.—KNIGHT 

4 and FOSTER have been ha, the agents for the sale of 
BAXTER'S PATENT OIL PICTU 

This invention hes excited the hacen and wonder of all persons 
of taste by the ili sll as the extreme softness, 
delicacy of finish, and effect, which has pl i them in the first rank as 
Gems of Art for the Cabinet, the Album, or Scrap Book. 
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5. PLAIN PRACTICAL SERMONS. 2 vols., SIXPENCE EACH. 
6. The TEACHING of the PRAYER-BOOK. | View from Richmond Hill. Richmond Bridge. Windsor Forest. 
7. ASSIZE SERMONS. Lewes, 1845, 2s. 6d. | View near Harrow-on-the-Hill. Balmoral Castle. Crucis Abbey. Royal 
8 “AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD THAT WERE INIT.” 24. Ey hange, London. Flowers—three boquets. Flowers—one group. 
9. UNCONTROVERSIAL PREACHING of the PAROCHIAL | “Shall I Succeed” (the Coquette.) Winter Scene. Rock Quarry. 
CLERGY. 1s. 6d. | River Scene. Holland Abbeville. Cader Idris. Gondolet. Windsor 
10. “NO PROPHECY of SCRIPTURE IS OF ANY PRIVATE IN- | Castle. Flowers- ten boquets. Lover's Seat, Hastings. The Dripping 
TERPRETATION.” 1s. 6d | Well, Hastings. Ben Nevis. The Tarentella Dance. Indian Settlement, 
ll. A SERMON a ACHED at the RE-OPENING of PATCHING | British Guiana. Prince of Wales landing at } Osborne. Welsh Drove 





CHURCH, July 12, 1835. 1s. 6d. Tintern Abbey. Netley Abbey. Bala Lake, North Wales. View of the 
12 “The SUN SH ALL BE TURNED INTO DARKNESS Ec River Camel. Brougham Castle. Stolzenfels, on the Rhine. Water 
Sermon, May 15, 1836. 1s. 6d. ) onthe Wve. angollen. Warwick Castle. Lake Como, River 
13. HOLY MATRIMONY. A Sermon , 1837. 2s. | Tiefy. Five of the above sent post free on the receipt of 33 postage 


vy. 
RIVING N olen: stamps. 
KT. ary TO +3 ONE SHILLING EACH. 
TEW SCHOOL ATLASES, by ALEX. | The New Houses of Parliament. Ten Regal Illustrations. Ten Album 
KEITH JOUNSTON, F.RLS.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., ¢ rrapher in | Tilustrations. Chalers Satoon, India. The Harem. The Greck Dance. 
Ordinary to Her Majesty for Scotland, Author of the “Physical | Paul and Virginia. The first Impression. St. Ruth's Priory. The 



































Atlas,” &c. A Bride. Your of the above sent post free on the receipt of 52 postage 
| stamps. 
> TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS of G ENERAL and DESCRIP- | gro ytajesty the Queon, a full-length Portrait. His Royal Highness 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY, constracted with a special view to the purposes | Prince Albert, ditto rhe Landing of Her Majesty and Prince “Albert 
of sound instruction. in Ireland. The Holy Family, after Raphael. The Circassian Lady at 








Jenny Lind. Jetty 
j 52 postage stamps. 


¥ 7 <n a _ | the Bath. ee a Treffz. Two 
A SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, | of the above sent post free on re« 

in which the subject is treated in a more simple and elementary THRE zB 'SHILLIN SIXPENCE. ia 4 
manner than in the previous works of the same Author. Price 12s. 6d. _ The ¢ ireat Exhibition, Exterior View. > Great Exhibition, Interior 
ry oh, strongly half-bound. View. Flora. Arctic Expedition in searc h of Sir J. Franklin. Windsor 
wave taught Geo raphy, 1 more or less, in the High School and Castle. Osborne House, Isle of Wight. | The whole are mounted on 
University of FE Ys : eard-board or drawing-paper, and some have a rich gold border. Three 
tation ‘in s< I he above sent post free on the receipt of postage stamps, or post 
Johnston's + 1 Atlases as the Zz office order for 10s. 6d. 
in my time, on a branch of knowledge and of public instru 
is becoming every day more important and more popular.’ —Prafessor 
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FOR PRESENTS. 
e Exhibition are very suitable, and are by far 



















The pair of Views 
Pillans. | the most perfect, as the most elegant yet published of that 
“ Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen Enelish | Wonderfal structar re fitted in hands me Gutta Percha Frames, 
Journal of Education. Gold and Glass, com arriage free. 
“A more complete work for educational purposes has never come | When the value of Te en Shillings or above is taken they will be sent 
under our observation Educational Times. carriage free to every part of Britain. 





KNIGHT and FOSTER, Stationers, &c¢ 





5, Eastcheap, London. 





Phese two publications are important contributions to Educational 
rature.”—Spectator = 


Preparing f wr publication, uniform with the above, | . + a aecs y 
‘LAS of CLASSIC 7D MPROVEMENTS in INKS and Ww RI’ TING 
ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- | | bg lt an ; 




















A SCHOOL 





GRAPHY. ‘ 
~ on _— — 1. The BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, whi ch, being a perfect 
Il. A SCHOOL A I LAS of SC RIP I I R AL solution, and not a suspension of colour, flows from the pen, so as to 


, of writing never experienced before the 





GEOGRAPHY. insure an ease and 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD @ nd 8 INs, » Ee din’ rah and London. | introduction of this article. 
-—- oid 2. The BRILLIANT RED WRITING FLUID, and a liquid ROUGE- 
1 TIDY + | CARMINE.—Carmine being the most durable and splendid of the red 
S T ATIONERY, the eC HE AP yy ST and. BE eT colours, it was an object with me to render it soluble and fitted for 
Forty per cent. lov than any other House—Carriage free on | contrast-writine 
orders over 20s. —List ‘ s by post, gratis. Full size, good Cres 3. The PATENT UNCHANGEABLE BLUE WRITING FLUIDS 
laid Note, and 3s. 6d. per ream ; Queen's ditto, Is. ick | (light and dar "Th se are manufactured from Prussian Blue (never 
am-laid At ihe ‘sive » 4s. 6d. per 1,000; Foolscap Omi ial | known as a liq yur until my discovery of a method of di 
, 2s, per 100; Sealing V , Is. and Is. 6d, per poun st ditto, | it.) Itis now d availal writing and other purposes, super- 
usually sold at 5s. ;1 size University Seribbling Paper, 7s. 6d. | seding the co ve acid soluti of indigo, the only liquid blue 
and 8s, 6d. per ream; Outsides, Draft, 6s., and ditto, 2 . iously known. 
per ream, all p sheets; best Blotting, five quire .3 good 4. The common BLACK INK, brought to as great perfection as the 
Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. per 100; Partridge and Co.'s celebrated Correspon- | article is capable of; also a BLACK BORDERING INK, which does 
dence Steel Pens, Is. 3d. per gross, all selected and warranted; Cedar | not rub or smear, by which the paper on whichit is used may be packed 
Holders, to fit any p id. per dozen; School Pen-holders, ls. 6d. per | with other papers without injuring them, A liquid DRAWING INK, 
gross; the best Magnum Bonums, 3s. 6d. per gross, twelve holders | used for the same purposes as Indian Ink. A carbonaceous RECORD 
included; fine Satin Draft, 6s. 6d.; Thick-laid Foolseap, 10s. 6d. and YK. Green, Crimson, and Purple Ink. I have also been the means of 
12s. 6d.; good Brief, 13s. 6d. per ream; very best Cream-laid Black | introducing and directing the public attention to the proofs of DYING 
Bordered Note, five quires for 2s.; ditto, Envelopes, ls. per 100; best | and STAINING WOODS, to SUPERSEDE the USE of PAINT for the 
Black Wax, ten sticks, 1s. ; good Black Ink, 2s. 6d. per gallon; Sermon | interior of honses, churches, &c. By the colour prepared by me, the 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; R Pape, 9d. and Is. per dozen; Satin Letter, | wood-work of the Great Exhibition Building was stained; and those 
4s., and Cream-laid, 6s. per ream; Metallic Memorandum Books, with | who noticed the trance-doors, especi: ally, would be struck with the fine 
Pencil, 3d. each; good Black Lead Pencils, 6d. per dozen. effect produced. 
Observe the address—PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 127 and 128, The above Articles are i Bath and Sold by HENRY STEPHENS 
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R. GLOVER’S DENIAL of his CERTIFT- 
I bes t to say that TI never gave Mr, 
Allsopp any certificate whatever.” Dr. GLOVER'S LETTER is pub. 
lished in extenso in the current number of THE MEDICAL CIR- 
CULAR, accompanied by an Editorial Exposé of the gigantic Beer 
Puff of Messrs. Allsopp, Liebig, and Co. 
Orders for The Medical Circular to be sent to the Office, 4, Adam- 
street, Adelphi. 
The trade supplied by GILBERT and Co., Paternoster-row. 







































































































































HE COMMERCIAL COMMUNITY are 


strongly recommended to try BLACKWOOD and Co.'s COPY. 
ING and other WRITING INKS, contained in the registered clean 
conducting bottles, with durable cork. The copying ink combines 
advantages never before obtained: among others, it will give a clear 
impression many days after writing, and a duplicate copy if required. 
Blackwood and Co.'s registered ready reference files are indispensable 
to all me value time, method, and neatness in keeping their letters, 
papers. 

Sold my ‘Skrrrer and East, St. Dunstan’s-hill; WILsoN and Son, 
Cheapside ; Wm. TEGG and Co., Queen-street, City; SMirn, ELDER, 
and Co., Cornhill; Barry, Broruers, Royal Exchange-buildings ; 
W. S. ROWSELL, Cheapside; JNO. E. RICHARD, St. Martin’s-court; 
JNO, SMITH, the Government stationer, Long-acre ; and all the leading 
booksellers and stationers in the U nited Kingdom. Shipping orders 
executed at the Manufactory, 26, Long-aere. 


r + 
Vf ESSRS. POULSON and COMPANY’S 

REGISTERED PARDESSUS of FINE AUSTRALIAN and 
LLAMA WOOLS (6 & 7 VICT. Cap. 65), for WALKING or RIDING.— 
This is an improved Style of Coat, of a light convenient form, which 
admits of its being worn either over or without the ordinary Coat. 
It is neatly and handsomely made, care being bestowed in its con- 
struction to impart to it that graceful and appropriate character which, 
since its first introduction, has so greatly recommended it to public 
favour. It is produced in all colours, with silk sleeve linings, at the 
very moderate price of 2 guineas, and, for winter wear, richly lined 
and quilted, 2 and 3 guineas.—The Improved WINTER GUINEA 
TROUSERS are also ready for selection, from a choice Variety of 
Patterns. In London only of B. POULSON and COMPANY, Merchant 
Tailors, and Sole Patentees of the Undyed Australian Wool Cloth, the 
best material ever invented for all Sporting, Riding, and Travelling 

purposes, 











94, Regent-street. 


ba da r 
JINEGAR WITHOUT ADUL TERATION 
COOKE’S PRENCIL WINE VINEGAR is universally admitted 
to be the best, being unequalled for flavour, strength, and purity, 
Families are contidently and respectfully recommended to try this ly 
genuine and excellent Vinegar (made from wine, instead of from malt), 
imported direct by J. H. COOKE, 1, Fen-court, Fenchureh-street. 
Price 7s. per dozen, or 3s. per gallon. Terms, cash. Can be tasted, or 
nen $8 sent for approval on application. Bottles charged and allowed 
for when returned. 


TINAIGRE DE BORDEAUX. 


“DEAR SIRS, “ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 

“The Cask of French Wine Vinegar came safely to hand, I have sub- 
mitted it to Analysis, and find it to be perfectly pure, i.e. it only contains 
those matters which are in all fermented grape juice. It is very much 
liked in my house, being a most agreeable acid. 

“The reason of my sending to you for Vinegar was on account of the 
dreadful mixtures sold here under that name. Some of the samples I 
examined contained sugar, oil of vitrol, and arsenic. 

“Yours truly, 
“ SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.S.E. Dr. Phil, &e., &e,” 

“To Messrs. W. and 8. Kent and Sons, Upton-upon-Severn.” 

See also the Report on Vinegar of the Analytical Sanitary Commission, 
in The Lancet of the 17th January last; copies of which, and the names 
of retailers a the kingdom, may be had from the importers. 

W. and 8. KENT and SONS, Upton-upon-Severn. 

N.B.—Stores in London, Liverpool, Hull, and Gloucester. 

















TO ADVERTISERS. 


The SCALE of CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS is as follows: 
8. 


Bive MOS ccresecsessecote 

Each succeeding line 

Country friends, who wish to rer 1cir advertisements 

with the orders for inserting them, are sociated to observe that each 
line of print contains, on an average, ten words. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Mr. Malcoim's letter and stamps are laying at the Office, and may be had 

on application. They have been forwarded to his address, but th 
enclosure was returned through the Dead-L etter Office. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

To ensure regularity of account, we shall be obliged by transmission of the 
iptions due at Christmas, and future payments at Midsummer 
and Christmas. If, to save trouble to both parties, subscribers will add 
the subscriptions for a year or half a year in advance, and transmit 
it by post-office order, the cost of the order may be deducted, but not 
otherwise. Post-office orders should be made payable to Mr. John 

Crockford, at the Strand Office. 

THE THIRD QUARTERLY PART, for 1852, is now ready, price 3s., or 
the monthly part for September, price 1s., for convenience of Book-club, 
Colonial and distant provincial circulation. 

Covers for binding the volume for 1851 can be had at the office, or through 
a bookseller. Price 2s. 6d. 





THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Sournal. 








PUBLICATION OF ALEXANDER SMITUH’S | 


POEMS. 
Wir great pleasure we announce that ALEx- 
ANDER Sairu has assented to the many requests 
that have been conveyed to him from those of 
our readers who recognise the presence of true 
genius in those remarkable compositions, and will 


publish his collected poems in a small volume, | 


after careful correction, with the aid of his friends. 

And here let us state that, with the modesty of 
genius, ALEXANDER Situ is scarcely conscious 
of the greatness of his powers, while he recog- 
nises the defects unavoidably attendant upon 
youth and inexperience. He has always grate- 
fully listened to advice and accepted emendation 
thankfully. They whom duty has ever com- 
pelled to deal critically with the productions of 
young poets, especially in the way of correc- 
tion or blotting, will appreciate this trait in the 
character of ALEXANDER Situ, and look upon 
it as another proof that there are in him the germs 
of greatness. 

ALEXANDER Situ is creditably following a 
useful occupation. 


Very wisely he does not con- | 
clude that, because the world says he has genius, | 


he is entitled to despise honest labour in a humble | 


calling. He could not afford to incur any hazard 


of printing, but we have undertaken that cost, | 


and the volume will be published at Tue Critic 
Office by Mr. Crockrorp, so that the author can 
lose nothing. But we are very desirous (and in 
that wish we believe many of our readers will 
share) that he should gain something by its pub- 
lication, if only because he does not assume the 
airs of “a genius.” We therefore ask those who 
would like to preserve the first work of a young 
poet who, by universal consent, has shown that 
he has more promise in him than any aspirant 
of late years, to send their names to Mr. Crock- 
FORD, who will forward their copies by the post, 
free. The price cannot be precisely stated as yet, 
but it will not exceed 6s. 6d. 





THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Wuatever may be Lord Joun Russerx's defi- 
ciencies as an Editor, he does not seem liable to 


F a any 
might Lord Joun Russett have waived this 
portion of his executorial rights, and indicated | 


some one of our skilful professional writers as the 


proper person to erect a biographical memorial to | 


the last member of the poetic band which has 
made the first half of the nineteenth century so 
glorious a period in the history of British song. 

Mr. Murray, of Albemarle-street, is famous 
for his biographical delays, and we shall not 
believe in the existence of Mr. Crokerr’s Life of 
Pope, once more announced, until we see it in 
visible presence. There has been more excuse 
for the delay in the appearance of the long- 
promised Letters and Despatches of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, which the late Sir Harris Niconas was 
editing when he died, and which were to have 
bestowed a final elucidation on the closing years 
of Napotreon the Great. The changed title 
under which the work is once more announced 
bespeaks a change of plan; probably political or 
official reasons have opposed themselves to the 
printing in extenso of Sir Hupson Lowe’s letters, 
and they are now to appear in selection and 
abridgment, as Napoleon at St. Helena. Another 
Emperor, in his own day as powerful as Napo- 
LEON, and who, like Naporron, but from a 
different cause, exchanged the splendour of Im- 
perial sway for the privacy of an obscure seclu- 
sion, we mean Crarves V., is also about to have 
his last and noiseless years portrayed. A Scotch 
“Qaird,” Mr. Stiriine of Keir, who published, a 
few years ago, a work on The Artists of Spain, 
full of rare and curious knowledge, announces 
The Cloister-Life of Charles V. In spite of 
Rosertson’s pompous and elaborate work, how 
little do readers know of the mighty monarch 
who presided at the Diet of Worms. Painting 
him in monastic undress among his discrepant 
watches, perhaps Mr. SririineG will be more than 
the learned and mellifluous Doctor Rozsertsoy, 
the real biographer of Cuarves V. 

One of those “reviews before publication,” 
which are occasionally due to private interest or 
private friendship, appearing in The Spectator a 
fortnight ago (from the pen, we presume, of Mr. 
Day of Cambridge), announced the speedy ap- 
pearance of a new little book by the Rev. Mr. 
Kryestey, the author of Alton Locke. Entitling 
it Phaethon, or loose Thoughts for loose Thinkers, 
Mr. Kincstey, ever active and ever enterprising, 
has attempted to revive the Socratic dialogue, 
with a view to ridicule and controvert the notions 
of public talkers belonging to the school of 
“Grorce Dawson, Esq., M.A., of Birmingham.” 
The work will be before the public in a few days, 
and if it fail, failure will not arise from its price, 
which is so low as to forward it to a popular 
success. Mr. Kinestry’s last volume, one of 
Sermons, attracted comparatively little notice, a 
circumstance chiefly due perhaps to its form, for 
like most things that Mr. Kixesiry writes, it 
was well worth reading. The more stimulating 
and attractive form of the dialogue may procure 
a greater currency for his new work, and on 


| purely literary grounds we welcome its appear- 


the reproach of procrastination; for the first two | 


volumes of “The Memoirs and Correspondence 
of Moore” are to appear on the Ist of Novem- 
ber, at which date, too, the Messrs. Lone- 


MAN commence a re-issue of the Irish poet's | 


works. Certainly, in speed of execution, the 
noble Lord surpasses most contemporary biogra- 
phical editors, and in this one respect at least, 
Lord Manon and Mr. Carpwe t, the literary 
executors of the late Sir Ropert PEEL, may well 
take a lesson from the Parliamentary Leader of 
the Whig party. Probably, however, Lord Jomy’s 
ideal of the biographico-editorial function is not 
avery high one, and from what we remember of 
his manipulation of the Correspondence of John 
Duke of Bedford, we may reasonably suppose 
that a few meagre notes and jottings are all that 
the Literary World need expect from the unhappy 
arrangement which has handed over the life of 
one of the most joyous, sparkling, witty, and 
brilliant of modern writers to the biographical 
mercies of the author of The Nun of Arrauca. 
That the Messrs. Lonaman should have inter- 
fered with the fulfilment of the poet’s owa wish 
was not to be expected; but had Lord Jonny been 
a little more modest, he might have gracefully 
declined the task in favour of some one more 
competent to discharge it. Her Majesty, it is 
understood, has refused to accept the enormous 
legacy bequeathed her by the miser Nein. 
Moore, himself, burnt the precious autobiographi- 
cal manuscript which Lord Byron left him as a 
fortune for his family. Thus, too, how fitly 








ance. The dialogue, though of late neglected, is 

one of the most venerable forms of composition, 

and possessed of many advantages, admirably | 
suiting it to blend dramatic interest and vivacity 
with the communication of truth. Our oldest 
literary monument, the Book of Job, is almost 
entirely dialogue—is the Prometheus Vinctus of 
Zscuyivs so much a drama as a colloquy? In 
our own time, Mr. Warter Savace Lanpor, in 
his Imaginary Conversations, has converted the 
dialogue into a vehicle of the most multifarious 
intellectual pleasure, and Mr. Artitur Hers has 
turned it to good account in such works as his 
Friends in Council, to convey to a pleased public 
his kindly and genial moralities. 

A certain dim mystery has hitherto hung over 
Mr. Tuomas Cartyie’s intention to write a life 
of Freperick the Great of Prussia,—a mystery 
which is now finally dispelled. The German 
papers announce the appearance of Mr. Tomas | 
at the Royal Library of Berlin, to seek for books 
respecting his latest hero, and the same authorities 
regret that Gervinus and Unvanp have ter- | 
minated their recent researches at the Library; 
otherwise these two notabilities might have had 
many a stately little chat with the eminent Scot. 
From Carrye’s /listory of the French Revolution, 
a German translation of which was published 
some years ago, and extensively read at Berlin, 
the Prussians are forming high expectations 
of his new work, and the choice of subject, it 
would seem, naturally flatters the national 
vanity, which is so marked a feature of the 
Prussian character. 


| CHAMBERS? 


Of books on less eminent subjects than Tom 
Moors, Naroreon, Cuarces V., and Freperick 
the Great, there are a few worth brief notice. We 
announced months ago, and now his publishers 
confirm our announcement, that Mr. Joun Hix 
Burton, tho biographer of Davin Hume, has 
in preparation a “ History of Scotland, from 1689 
to 1748,” a task which it had been hoped would 
have been undertaken by Mr. Ronerr Cu ampBers. 
There is a Mr. James Heywoop, one of the 
members for North Lancashire, whose hobby is 
University Reform, who paid for Professor New- 
MAN’s translation of Huber’s book about the 
English Universities, and whose Parliamentary 
activity in that direction was cut short by Lord 
Joun Rvsserx’s motion, resulting in the appoint- 
ment of the Oxford and Cambridge Commissions 
of Enquiry. This Mr. Herwoop appears once 


, more in his favourite sphere, for he is about to 


publish, “The Recommendations of the Oxford 
University Commission, with selections from their 
Reports,” a real service to those who, not being 
connected with the Chanecllorship ef the Uni- 
versity, as the late Duke of Wetirneton was, find 
it impossible to get through the really enormous 
blue-book which entombs the labours of the 
Oxford Commission. Then Mr. Bancrort, once 
the Ameiican ambassador at our court, has in the 
English press (for copyright’s sake), the second 
volume of his “ History of the American Revolu- 
tion.” Then, too, still another edition of Unck 
Ton’s Cabin is to appear, with a preface by the 
Earl of Cantiste, which the confiding publisher 
has communicated to the editor of one of the 
morning newspapers. His lordship is an amiable 
and excellent man; but he should not put pen to 
paper for the press. However, perhaps, the 
cacoethes seribendi is in the family. Who forgets 
Byron’s sarcastic verses to Ais Earl of Carviste, 
beginning—“ Thou lay thy wreath of laurel down!” 
By the way, in the course of this preface, the 
letter published in Fraser’s Magazine, on the 
subject of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and signed “ A. H.,” 
comes under notice, and Lord CariisLe speaks 
of it as being from the pen of “Mr. Artnur 
Hers.” Is not this a breach of confidence? 
Should not Mr. /xraminer (who is so scrupulous 
in these matters) read his lordship a leeture on 
the impropriety he has committed? 

Our statesmen, legislators, and others who 
keep watch and ward over public opinion, read 
reviews and newspapers; but few of them are 
aware of that vast under-current of cheap perio- 
dical literature which is moulding the thoughts 
and sentiments of millions of the rising genera- 
tion. Mr. Cnartes Kyiaut, the Messrs. 
CuampBers, and persons like Mr. Cassetr the 
coffee-merchant, with a mercantile propagandist 
aim, are pretty well known in spheres above that 
of their ordinary readers, but at no distant date, 
a “popular” legislator like Mr. Roesuck had 
never heard of Eliza Cook’s Journal! In this 
department of literature, humble-looking but 
most important, the Messrs. CHAMBERS announce 
a new enterprise to be entitled Chambers’ Reposi- 
tory of Instructive and Amusing Tracts. It is to 
be precisely similar in form, price and literary 
character, to that Miscellany of Tracts formerly 
issued by them, and which, as they inform the 
public, although it reached a sale of 80,000 a 
number, they were obliged to discontinue, “ be- 
-ause it proved more remunerative to the State 
through the channel of the paper duties than to 
the Editors with whom lay the risk and labour.” 


Why then commence once more a similar enter- 


prise? “Messrs. CHAMBERS are consequently 
obliged to explain that they only are enabled to 


| commence a similar work by a very small reduc- 


tion in the manufacturer’s charges fur paper, and 
in some other expenses.” In point of fact, then, 
there had been, on the former occasion, a slight 
miscalculation on the part of the Messrs. 
However, it is needless to reopen 
this controversy. Mr. DisraELt, when in oppo- 
sition, voted against the paper-duty, assigning 
as a principal reason the case of the Messrs. 


| Campers’, and whoever may be in power, it 


will be repealed before many years have elapsed. 
The Messrs. CHAuBERs announce that their new 
publication will be “free as far as possible of 
controversial matter,” a peculiar feature in their 
publications, and which is fast ceasing to dis- 
tinguish the class to which those belong. The 
Family Herald, a penny weekly publication, which 
is said to have a circulation of 250,000, has a 
strong polemical tone of opposition to dogmatic 
theology. We hear that to counteract this a 
similar weekly publication, The True Briton, has 
received large pecuniary aid from some earnest 
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Churchmen, and that no effort will be spared to 
make it successful. Statesmen, legislators and 
others who keep watch and ward over public 
opinion should really begin to pay a little atten- 
tion to these matters. 
Quarterly Reviews still survive, but they enjoy 
a doomed existence; their visits are too few and | 
far between; and talent is deserting them to find 
a voice in more fresh, frequent and authoritative 
periodicals. Even the monthly magazines lag 
behind the age, and periodicals, issuing at 
shorter intervals, like our own, are destined 
before long to be the death of monthly and 
quarterly periodicity. The (Quarterly, thanks to 
the singular tact and talent of Mr. Lockmanrrt, 
still well maintains its ground, but who ever speaks | 
ef The Edinburgh? The Westminster numbers 
among its writers some respectable contributors, 
yet it tastes, as Sam Weller said of the Chaly- 
beate spring, “like warm flat irons.” Its new 
number, besides contributions from what may be 
ealled its regular rank and file, Syme, Lewes, 
Epwarp Forses, &c., &c., &c., contains an 
article on Whewell’s Moral Philosophy, by Mr. 
Joun Srvuart Mitt. Mr. Mit1 ought to have | 
received from the British Government some prac- | 
tical employment better than that of writing | 
dispatches at the India House, and the State- | 
paper style in vogue at this venerable establish- 
ment sadly infects his new ethical disquisition. | 
While expressing astonishment at the “ naked | 
monstrosity of his doctrines,” an able French 
publicist has pronounced Mr. Toornton Hunr to | 
be “the most distinguished writer whom the 
Democratic School has of late years produced;” | 
and any expression of opinion, therefore, by such | 
a person on debated poits of literary ethics 
or literary politics, may be worth a certain atten- 
tion. Ina recent letter to a journal for which 
he writes, and which calls itself The Leader, Mr. 
Hvnr declares himself unfavourable to the pub- 
licity of public writers. He gives no reason for 
his opinion, and we may be permitted to say that 
with such an opinion his own conduct is entirely 
inconsistent. When, in 1850, Mr. Hunt founded 
The Leader, he was accustomed to print in his 
advertisements the names of his principal con- 
tributors. When, at the commencement of the 
present year, he exchanged editorship of The 
Leader for contributorship, he published in that 
journal a letter to which his name was subscribed, | 
and in which he announced the change in his’ 
position. In the more recent letter, to which we 
more particularly refer, he goes more fully into 
the nature of his connexion with The Leader, and 
disclaims certain editorial opinions. If all this be 
not publicity, what is? We have already en- 
larged on one of the commercial advantages which 
the Literary Class would reap from the publicity 
of public writers, and the position of Mr. 
TuHornton Hunt suggests another. Recently, 
when Mr. Coppen was arguing against the Stamp 
Duty, and in favour of the multiplication of | 
newspapers, he sought to enlist the sympathies of | 
the Literary Class :—‘“ Here,” he said, “are 
gentlemen who come to town with a University 
education, to study law, perhaps, and who are 
desirous of adding to their income by Parlia- 
mentary reporting. How few newspapers there | 
are to which they can apply for employment!” 
Without pausing to inquire whether, even with- 
out a Stamp-Duty, there would not still be a 
virtual monopoly of cheap newspapers, a few of 
them succeeding, and eating up the rest, as we 
see in the case of the cheap weekly journals,— 
without pausing to inquire into this, let us press 
on the attention of the reader one or two con- 
siderations which invalidate Mr. CoppEen’s argu- 
ment and divert its gist to quite another 
department of newspaper employment. There is, 
there can be, no reason why a single corps of 
Parliamentary reporters should not suffice for all 
the morning newspapers. They might combine 
for this purpose as they do for the Indian 
express; they might engage one skilful set of re- 
porters to furnish verbatim reports of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and save themselves the 
expense of separate staffs! Is not this a/| 
scheme which would meet with the approval of | 
Mr. F. 0. Warp, who so dislikes a multiplicity | 
of retail booksellers? But it is wholly different 
with newspaper writing: that requires, or is 
supposed to require, some it may be transient but 
temporary conviction. Now, if Mr. Coppen’s 
‘gentleman with a University education,” comes 
to town and seeks employment, not as a news- 
aper reporter, but as a newspaper writer, he 
nds himself more unfavourably circumstanced 
in the latter than in the former case. He 








| Whether it be that Master Richard has been un- 


| whether he merely conforms to the etiquette of 
| insolence prescribed, we know not; but he treated 


finds a monopoly of writers. Each newspaper has | 
its own exclusive reporters, but not its own ex- | 
clusive writers. Mr. So and So writes in three , 
papers at once, say in the Socialist Leader, the | 
Radical Spectator, and the Whig Globe? To 
change one set of convictions for another may be | 
blameable, but what shall we say to the man who | 
has three sets of convictions at once? The 
publicity of public writers would put an end to 
all this, and secure a freer and wider market to 
Mr. Cospey’s “gentleman with a University | 
education!” 

The serious consequences that sometimes arise 
from the affectation of mystery in which the 
London press loves to indulge are amusingly 
illustrated by a story which we have heard in a 
respectable and trust-worthy quarter, and which 
we give as we heard it, without vouching for its 
truth. Some munificent “diggers,” in our 
Australian gold-fields, lighted on a nugget of con- 
siderable weight and worth, and which in one of her 
strange freaks Nature had so shaped as to strongly 
resemble the marked physiognomy of our friend 
Mr. Punch in Fleet Street. Mindful of the 
hearty and innocent mirth which Mr. Punch had 
so often (and so cheaply) procured them, the 
diggers resolved to make him a present of it, and 
commissioned an honest sea-captain, bound for 
England, to put it into the hands of “ the Pro- 
prietors of Punch.” The sea-captain arrived in 
England, went with his nugget to the office in 
Fleet Street, where, as it happened, “our boy 
Dick” was the only official in attendance. 


duly puffed up by the prominence given to him in 
the columns of our facetious contemporary, or 


the friendly captain with the utmost incivility, 
and despite of all hints that a precious gift was 
to be presented, refused all and every informa- 
tion to the worthy tar, who, nugget in pocket, 
left the shop. 

Letters in The Times, even articles in The Times, 
paragraphs in our literary contemporaries, con- 
versations in “literary circles,” are all pointing 
to extensive changes in the disposition and 
arrangement of the contents of our great National 
Establishment, the British Museum. “ Remove,” 
ery The Times and The Atheneum, ‘Remove the 
marbles to the National Gallery, the manuscripts 
to the Record Office, the botanical collections to 
Kew, the geological and mineralogical to the 
Museum of Economic Geology, and appropriate 
the whole vast building in Great Russell-street to 
the uses of one great National Library.” Indeed! 
And what then becomes of the Museum as an 
elevating and refining show place for the multi- 
tude? Where, in that case, would be the para- 
graphs that “Yesterday, so many thousands 
visited the Museum, being so many more than 
visited it last year.” At present, to see the 
Museum most cursorily is the pleasant labour of 
a day, and many a working man and his family 
take a holiday tor the purpose; where will they 
be if they have to trudge to all quarters of the 
metropolis to procure the same varied enjoyment. 
If more space is wanted, enlarge the Museum as 
it stands; not dispersion, but segregation, is what 
is wanted in the case of such an establishment. 
As to the threatened increase of the library, we 
would almost venture to say that it is large 
enough; and that a judicious erasure from the 
shelves, from time to time, of its duplicates and 
useless obsolete volumes, would of itself provide 
room for the new claimants to its shelving. Let 
a careful check be imposed on the selection and 
acquisition of new works. Above all, let the aim 
of the librarian be not merely to amass more 
volumes, but to make known and accessible the 
volumes already there. We see that at the Paris 
Bibliothtque Nationale, the new librarian, M. 
TascCHEREAL, is going to exercise a discretion in 
admitting and cataloguing the large department 
of print which may be briefly classified as—trash! 
“What is trash,” say some, “how are you to 
know trash?” To which we reply, deal with 
works gratuitously presented as you deal with 
works that are to be paid for. There is a careful 
selection, or attempt at a careful selection, in the 
latter case, why should there not be such in the 
former? 





While the Chancellor of the Exchequer is con- | 
sidering about Free Public Libraries for | 
Metropolis, Mr. Bexgamin Otniverra, an old 
inhabitant of Marylebone, a new M.P. for Pon- 
tefract (the colleague there of Mr. Monckton | 
Mings), is beginning to act, and under his | 
auspices, and with his energy and business talent | 


brought to bear upon it, Marylebone, we expect, 
may before long have its Free Library. The 
example of Manchester is already producing abun- 
dant fruit! At Manchester, too, a new and 


| excellent furtherance promises to add itself to the 


Free Library established and abundantly visited 
there. For large numbers, a library, without 


| guidance, may be mere chaos and confusion— 


what a metropolis is to the foreigner without a 


| handbook, or a country without a map! Principal 


Scort, of Owen’s College, Manchester, and Prin- 
cipal Vaucuan, of the Lancashire Independent 
College, have volunteered to deliver, in gratuitous 
connection with the library, courses of lectures, 
the former on Modern Poetry and Fiction; the 
latter on Modern History. “The true University 
in these days,” it has been said, “is a collection 
of books,” and the true Professor, it can be said, 
will more and more be found to be the guide to 
what books ought to be read and studied. 

To the same town of Manchester, its neighbour, 
the Earl of ELLEsMERE, promises a new statue, 
that of “the great Duke of Brrpgewarer,” the 
founder of the canal-system in Britain, the 
pioneer in that improvement of internal com- 
munication, which, in the railway, is the wonder 
of the world. Lord ELiesmere is a literary 
nobleman, who has translated Faust, and a play 
of Victor Hvco’s; why should he not erect, or 
promote the erection, of a literary biographical 
memorial of the Duke whose labours have 
enriched him and Lancashire. The two indus- 
trial heroes of Lancashire, the “great Duke's ” 
BrixpLtey and Arkwricut, the founder of 
cotton-spinning, have had to go without biogra- 
phers, while Mr. Mortey, of The Examiner, 
lavishes his vivacity and research on Palissy, the 
French potter! 

Before the beginning of the present century or 
so, Lancashire was almost the obscurest of Eng- 
lish counties, and had scarcely produced, since 
the Norman Conquest, a single man of note. 
With the extension and expansion, however, of 
the cotton manufacture, making Lancashire one 
of the wealthiest and most populous regions of 
the country, it has begun to make a certain noise 
in politics, and its Bamrorps, Mrs. GAsKELLs, 
and Miss Jewssurys, have a rank of their own 
in our literature. Its mercantile and manufac- 
turing class, immersed in business or in the 
clamorous polemics of politics, have played no 
part hitherto in the literary world, and the 
gradual emergence during late years, of a member 
of that class, Mr. W. R. Gree, into what may be 
called literature, deserves to be slightly noted. 
This Mr. Gree is the brother of a Mr. Ropert 
Hyper Gree, an eminent business-man in those 
parts, once chairman of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. He is known in public chiefly as the 
author of a mildly deistical work, the Creed of 
Christendom, published by CHapman, and in 
politico-literary circles as a chief writer in The 
Economist and The Manchester Guardian, and a 
frequent contributor to The Edinburgh, The North 
British, and now to The Westminster. It is curious 
to trace in this gentleman’s periodical disqui- 
sitions, which are worthy of attention for more 
than one reason, the constructive and managing 
tendency of the Lancashire cotton-spinner; and 
his fondness for arranging and putting together 
(in his articles) new ministries has gained him, 
among the wits of Edinburgh, the designation of 
“the Cabinet-maker.” One of the evils of the 
anonymous system is, that men of this stamp are 
altogether unknown, an evil which, in Mr. GREG’s 
case, is soon to be removed, as the Messrs. Lone- 
MAN are next month to publish a collection of his 
“Essays on Political and Social Science, con- 
tributed to The Edinburgh and other reviews.” 

The vacant office at the Board of Trade has 
been conferred on Sir J. Emerson TENNANT, 
formerly one of the secretaries to the Poor Law 
Board, and who is known to the literary world as 
the author of Christianity in Ceylon, and an ama- 
teur lecturer at Literary Institutions. Another 
and a legal littérateur, Mr. Forsytu, the accom- 
plished author of /ortensius, and of The History 
of Trial by Jury, has been appointed a Revising 
Barrister. Frank GRAVE. 








A LIFE-DRAMA. 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
(Continued from page 509.) 
EDWARD. 

Now what a sullen-blooded fool was this, 
At sulks with earth and heaven! Could he not 
Outweep his passion like a blustering day, 
And be clear-skied thereafter? He, poor wretch, 
Must needs be famous! Heavens! how Poets geck 
At fame, their idol, Call 't a worthless thing, 
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Colder than lunar rainbows, changefuller 
Than sleeked purples on a pigeon’s neck, 
More transitory than a woman’s loves, 
The bubbles of her heart—and yet each mocker 
Would gladly sel! his soul for one sweet crumb 
To roll beneath his tongue. 


WALTER. 
Alas! the youth, 

Earnest as flame, could not so tame his heart 
As to live quiet days. When th’ heart-s 
Turns her broad back upou the gaudy sun, 
And stoops her weary forehead to the night, 
To struggle with her sorrow all alone, 
The moon, that patient sufferer, pale with pain, 
Presses her cold lips on her sister's brow, 
Till she is calm. But in Ais sorrow’s night 
He found no comforter. A man can bear 
A world’s conterapt when he has that within 
Which says he’s worthy—when he contemns himself, 
There burns the hell. Sothis wild youth was foiled 
In a great purpose —in an agony 
In which he learned to hate and scorn himself 
He foamed at God, and died. 


MR, WILMOTT. 


Rain similies upon his corse like tears— 
The youth you spoke of was a glowing moth, 
Born in the eve and crush’d before the dawn. 





sarth 


VIOLET. 
He was, methinks, like that frail flower that comes 
Amid the nips and gusts of churlish March, 
Drinking pale beauty from sweet April's tears, 
Dead on the hem of May. 
EDWARD. 
A Lapland fool, 
Who, staring upward as the Northern lights, 
Eanner the skies with glory, breaks his heart, 
Because his smoky hut and greasy furs 
Are nct so rich as they. 
ARTHUR. 
Mine is pathetic— 
A ginger-beer bottle burst. 


WALTER (aside.) 





And mine woul! 
The pale child, Eve, leading its mother, Ni aht t. 


[MR. WILMOTT, ARTHUR, Gnd EDWARD converse —VIOLET 
approaches WALTER. ] 


VIOLET. 
Did you know well that youth of whom you spake ? 


WALTER. 
Know him! 0, yes, I knew him as myself. 
Two passions dwelt at once within his soul, 
Like eve and sunset dwelling in one sky. 
And as the sunset dies along the west, 

Eve higher lifts her front of trembling stars, 
Till she is seated in the middle sky. 

So gradual one passion slowly dicd, 

And from its death the other drew fresh life, 
Until 'twas seated in his soul alone— 

The dead was Love—the living Poetry. 


VIOLET. 
Alas! if Love rose never from the dead. 
WALTFR. 


Between him and the Lady of his Love 
There stood a wrinkled worldi.ng ripe for hell, 
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Denmark and the Duchies. London: T. and W. 
Boone. 1852. 

TueE book before us contains a record of the late 

comparatively long and unfortunate struggle be- 








| and the Duchies 


When with his golden hand he pluck’d that flower, 
} And would have smelt it, lo! it paled and shrank, 
And wither’d in his grasp. So when she died, 

| The rivers of his heart ran all to waste, 
They found no ocean, dry sands suck’d them up. 


Lady! he was a fool, a pitiful fool. 
| She said she loved him, would be dead in spring— 
| She asked him bat to stand beside her gr: ave “S 

} She said she would be daisies—and she ee 

| ‘Twould give her joy to feel that he was ne 

She dicd like music; and, would you belies e t, 

| He kept her foolish words within h‘s hear 

| As ceremonious asa c hapel keeps 

| Arelic ofa sa int. And in the spring 

The doting idiot wert! 


VIOLET. 
What found he there ? 





















H WALTER, 
Laugh till your sides a ! O,he ool! 
But he found nothing save red tramp tel C 
| Andaduil sobbing rain. Do you not Ay 
| Amid the comfortless rain he stood and wept, 
| Bareheaded in the mocking, pelting rain. 
| He might have known ’twas ever so on earth. 
| VIOLFT. 
You cannot langh yourself, Sir, nor can I. 
Her unpolluted corse doth sleep in earth, 
Like a pure thought within a sinful sou). 
Dearer is earth to God for her sweet sake. 
WALTER. 
’Tis said our nature is corrupt; but she 
O'erlaid her's with all graces, ght 
Wears such a crowd of jewels on her face, 
You cannot see 'tis black. 
VIOLET. 
How look'd this youth ? 
Tid hein voice or mien resemble y mu? 
Was he about your age? Wore he such eurls ? 
Such eyes of dark sea blue ? 
WALTER. 
Why do you ask ? 
VIOLET. 
T thought just now you 
Were you not brothers ? or 





A shadow of the other? 


WALTER. 
What mean you? 


VIOLET. 
That like the moon you need not wrap yourself 
Tn any cloud; you shine tirough each a lisguise. 
You are a masker in a mask of g 
You've such transparent sides, a careless eye 
May see the heaving heart. 





iss. 


WALTER. 
O! misery! 





as dey 





WALTER, 
The sorrowful 
Can know the sorrowful, What woe is tl 


That thou canst read me thus ? 











WALTER. 
To tl 





ee I’m bare. 

rt lies open to you, as the earth 

To the omniscient sun. I have a work, 
finger of my soul doth point it out; 

ist God's finger points it also out. 

Fe ist shecsnere it, if my sinews fail, 

oO unsheltered head, men’s scorns wil! fall 
a slow drizzling r fire. Yet if one tear 

ce mingled with it, it were less to be ar. 









WALTER. 
That were as queenly night 

Weld loosen all the jewels fiom her hai 
And hail them on that sordid tl 
Thy tears keep for a worthier ! 








VIOLET. 







t cope with vou in compli 





























you tears, Pil weep you ri s. 
ay See ot be: irt is open ; 
Ss little worth, but any hut, 
{ ver poor, tt ntoa homele $s man 
Is weicomer than mists or niy 3 
But if you conquer Fame— 
WALTER, 
With eag r hand $ 
I'll bend the a ful thing into a crow 
And you will! wear it. 
VIOLET. 
O! no, no! 
Lay it r grave. [Another silence.} 
ARTHUR, 
Run on tag 
uid be jovial as the fe 
ilent asasynod of th 
tis out at elvows, L nght 1. 
vue, Violet! A song! a song 
VIOLET $ 


Sile 





My im patien 


To rouse rr 








I se 
Wray 


And 





nov a cheveneie ice 


O’er which a crow flies I 
I've neither heart nor voice! 
[ Rise sand dra 
You've sat the night out, Masters! See the 
Lies stranded on the pallid coust of morn. 








led too. 
, 





lo ible > fo 
bee iptain, sane d, 
Your thunder, Jove, 





has 3 io these creampot 





MR. WILMOTT 


LISH LITERATURE. 


of Schleswig and Holstein, arose 
from the probability of the reigning line becom- 
ing extinct at the death of the king, and of his 


| uncle FERDINAND, a prince sixty years of age. 


tween Denmark and her Duchies; the important | 


part unfairly played init by Germanism under the 


protection of Prussia, the military operations, the | 


efforts and sufferings of the people, and the in- 
trigues of Russia spread like a cobweb over all. So 
many striking facts, so much historical research 
and information, throwing a fresh light upon the 
matter, could hardly be condensed into a smaller 
compass. This book, published anonymously, has 
excited great attention, and afforded a subject 
to reviewers both in Germany and Denmark; the 
close acquaintance of its author with minute 
details occasioned an idea that it had emanated 
from the Duchies, a supposition contradicted by 
internal evidence. It is written with complete 
and absolute impartiality; the author has not 
been occupied with individual interests, or 
exclusively with the affairs of a country which 
forms but a fraction in the European family of 
States. He has looked around the circle with the 
eye of a politician and philosopher, and treated 
one point only in reference to the whole. 

The dispute which for nearly six years threat- 
ened a rupture between the kingdom of Denmark 





In that event the several dominions of the crown 
were subject to different laws of succession; 


Denmark proper would have descended through | 


a female branch to the princes of Hesse Cassel, 
Holstein being a fief of the German Empire fol- 
lowed the strict line of male succession; and it was 
contended whether Schleswig should share the 
fate of that Duchy or of Denmark,—the question 
to be solved was how to reconcile the rival claims 
and avoid dismembering the kingdom. 

On the failure of the male line, Prince 
Freperick of Hesse was to possess Denmark, 
the Duke of AuaustensurG the Duchies. It 
would have been well, before resorting to hostile 
measures, had the king of Denmark reconciled the 
Duchies to accept the Prince of Hesse, or, if 
unsucccessful in that attempt, restored the old 
line to Denmark in the person of the Duke of 
Aveustensurc. Neither of these courses was 
adopted in a manner that might have averted 
great misfortunes; there was a war and then a 
treaty, whose only real value lay in its con- 
sequences, whose most remarkable point in the 
infatuation of all but one of the pariies concerned. 
It must be remembered as a diplomatic truth that 
rights never can be extinguished by treaties. 


| one a colonel in the Austria 
| Within a rank which 


1 


Russia had a claim upon a portion of one of the 
Duchies by inheritance through the Gottorp line, 
and is also heir-general to the Kingdom and 
Duchies. By an affected act of disinterestedness 
and renunciation of the minor claim she acquired 
an immense accession of influence. 


| The En iperor of f Russia is heir-general. After the 
| present male line in Denmark three branches stood before 
him; but by the settlement of the 8th of May, two of 
these branches, in one of which there are five young men 
are set aside. A child and three males, atiording no 
chance of issue, alone stand between him and the in- 
heritance. They are young men, but without either 
head or money; two are lieutenants in the Prussian 
n and cannot marry 
would entitle them to the 


? 





oO 










service, 
succes- 
sion, 


There is another feature in this “curious 
transaction,” which the author has taken pains to 
develope—the coincidence of the cecupati 
the Turkish principaliti s, and the quarrel it 
Danish Duchies. THrers represet sted Russia as 
the “ Colossus who, with one foot on the Darda- 
nelles and the other on the Sound, would make the 
world his slave;” and the prophetic figure ap- 
proached reality. ‘The Turks, no less infatuated 
than the Europeans, were and are blind to the 
real nature of the peril witi y al 
again too nearly menaced. 
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THE CRITIC, 








We have given assbrief a sketch as possible 
of the author’s views: for his arguments in 
support, and the interesting statement of facts 
which are biassed to no opinion, we must refer to 
the publication itself. 

We can find room only for a single extract; it 
is a conclusion, although a melancholy one, to our 
notice we inserted some months ago of the memoir 
of the unfortunate General Bem. 


THE INSURRECTION AT ALEPPO AND THE DEATH 
OF BEM. 


At this time took place the massacre and insurrection 





of Aleppo, although the accidental presence of General | 
Bem arrested the incalculable disasters it might have | 
_ clearly the shades of difference than is here given 


entailel. This affair, the farthest removed from the 


Principalities in point of distance, touches them nearest | 
in its effects, and requires a word of explanation, A | 


certain Armenian named Yazmadji, implicated in 
the attempt to assassinate Kossuth, publicly known 
here to be a secret agent of Austria, and as gene- 
rally reputed to be a poisoner, arrived at Aleppo 
shortly before the disturbance, accompanied by eight 
Hungarian renegades, who were paraded about the 
streets in Mussulman costume. In a few days they 


then took refuge at the different consulates. Other 
exasperating circumstances were not wanting, but this 
was the immediate cause of that sanguinary and 
alarming insurrection. 
* * * * 

The instant the achievement of Yazmadji is known, 
the English minister writes to Paris to suggest the 
necessity of measures against the Ottoman Empire, and 
the French Government, which sees its safety only in 
the Cossacks, was nothing loath to render this service 
to its protector, of recommending a new phasis of 
diplomatic action in its modern acceptation of fleets 
and broadsides. The English Ambassador at Paris 


steadfast to the fixed principles of their faith, un- 
willing to disturb their belief by unprofitable dis- 
cussions on the mysteries of human redemption? 

There are singular coincidences in the lives of 
the Hatpanes. They both entered the navy at 
the age of seventeen, and quitted it at a time 
when it would have been more patriotic, at least, 
if they had remained in the service. They were 
both drawn aside from the pleasures of the world 
about the same time, and became ardently devoted 
propagators of the Gospel, and, what is not very 
common, they both remained steadfast to their 
principles to the end. The characters of the two 
brothers are admirably drawn by their impartial 
biographer. Whole pages could not define more 


in a single paragraph: 

Between the brothers there was much similarity in 
point of talent and disposition, but there was also 
strong shades of difference. Both were bold, ardent, 
and energetic; but, in the elder, there was a greater in- 
fusion of habitual caution. In both there was a deep 
natural spring of genuine benevolence; but, in the 


| younger brother, it was more apparent, and his affec- 


hastens to the Foreign Office, General La Hitte listens | aur C 
| truth, we find nothing in these traits of character 


with profound attention. The representative of Russia 


happens to call at the same moment, and is waiting in | 
an adjoining room, The protocol is in the very act of | 


parturition, when the door opens, and a Chef de Bureau 


enters and places in the hands of the General- Minister | 


the official report of General Bem, which had reached 
Paris in an un-official manner. 

By this document the total loss of life at Aleppo was 
reduced to fifteen, and the explosion of fanaticism was 
explained as arising from obscure and foreign intriguers; 
the measures adopted by government were stated to 
have arrested the disorders, and its intention declared 
to punish the delinquents. So fell, still-born, the 
protocol, and the representatives of England and Russia 
had to return to their respective hotels re infecta. The 

hef de Bureau, however, not being sufficiently Russian 
for the foreign department, was transferred to another, 
and Bem, who had killed both insurrection and protocol, 
was despatched to the other world. 

[Nore.—The English Ambassador at Constantinople 
interposed to prevent the Porte from conferring any 


‘ .--? | tionate friendship was, in its generosity and disregard 
eae TOS ane F a Pp ) g y g 
“ag cae deur ono cto eae of self in his earlier years, prone even to overleap the 


strict bounds of prudence. This had often been remarked 
by their schoolfellows, for, whilst both were daring, 
James was most ready to carry his object by a sudden 
dash, while Robert was more wary and thoughtful. Yet 
such are the contradictions that meet us in the analysis 
of character, that it sometimes happened, in the course 
of their lives, that Robert Haldane seemed to act upon 


| impulse when James hesitated and considered. This 


was, in some measure, the case with the scheme for a 
foreign mission which Mr. Haldane adopted before his 
brother had yet made up his mind as to any plan of 
active usefulness: (p. 94.) 


We pass over the events recorded as occurring 
to the Hatpanes during their childhood. In 


very remarkable. Their boyish feats seldom rose 
above mediocrity, and many of the anecdotes are 
puerile in the extreme. Their lives at sea were 
creditable for the times in which they served, and, 
when they quitted the navy, they were in a fair 
way of rising to eminence in their profession. 
They both gave proofs that they had in them the 
stuff that makes a British sailor. On one occa- 
sion: 

Mr. Robert Haldane was ordered to take his post on 
the fore-top-gallant mast and remain on the look-out 
till recalled. The mast sprang, and, as there was no 
order to descend, heexpected at every blast to be hurled 
into the deep. Another midshipman thought himself 
justified, under the circumstances, in retiring to a safe 


| position. Not so his companion, who remembered his 
| commander’s maxim, “never to make a difficulty” in 
| carrying out an order. He, therefore, heroically re- 


mained, as did an old seaman, who advised him to lay 


| hold of the lower parts of the ropes, so that, in the event 


mark of favour on General Bem. Into the circum- | 


stances of his death an enquiry was instituted by con- 


fidential agents, who reported that the treatment of his | 
| overboard.” Sir John Jervis instantly gave an order to 


malady (intermittent fever) had been such as to ensure 


a fatal issue. His medical attendant, as well as his | 


aides-de-camp, had been recommended by a Hungarian 


General of Jewish origin (General Stein), now known | 


to have been throughout a traitor. These persons had 
apostatized: on the death of Bem they fled. ] 
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Memoirs of the Lives of Robert Haldane of Air- 
threy, and of his Brother, James Alewander 
Haldane. By Atexanper Hatpane, Esq. 
London: Hamilton and Co. 

Tus bulky volume will attract the attention of 

a numerous and respectable class of readers. How 

far it may serve the cause so long and ardently 

espoused by the HaLpanes is another question, 
for its pages reveal some of the mischiefs which 

a departure from established forms of worship 

produces. The spirit of discontent which prompts 

men to despise the religion of their forefathers, is 
not subdued by adopting new opinions. It often 
breaks forth among the “ brethren” of a separate 
congregation, and they learn to condemn each 
other as piously, upon some minor points of doc- 
trine, as they were ready, in the first instance, to 
find fault with the errors of the mother church. It 
has been said by a profane writer that, if he had 
his religion to choose, he would inquire which of 
the innumerable sects led the best lives. We 
would add to this another important question or 
two, namely, which class of worshippers of the 
true Gop appear most tranquil and happy in the 
discharge of their religious duties, and remain 








of the anticipated plunge, there might be a better chance 
of keeping hold of the mast with their heads upper- 
most. At this moment there arose a cry of “man 


shorten sail, and then, for the first time, discovering the 
perilous situation of those on the look-out, they were 
commanded to come down. Those who remember the 
character of Lord St. Vincent, will easily imagine the 
impression produced by the determination with which 
his orders had been obeyed at all hazards: (p. 36.) 


By the cool intrepidity of Mr. James HaLpAneE; 
the mutiny of The Dutton was, at a most critical 
moment, suppressed : 


Two of the crew, intoxicated with spirits, aud more 
hardy than the rest, were at the door of the powder 
magazine, threatening with horrid oaths that whether it 
should prove Heaven or Hell, they would blow up the 
ship. One of them was in the act of wrenching off the 
iron bars from the doors, while the other had a shovel- 
full of dive coals ready to throw in! Captain Haldane, 
instantly putting a pistol to the breast of the man with 
the crowbar, told him that, if he stirred, he was a dead 
man, calling, at the same time, for the irons of the ship, 
as if disobedience were out of the question. He saw 
them placed first on this man and then on the other. 
The rest of the ringleaders were secured, when the crew, 
finding that they were overpowered, and receiving the 
assurance that none should be removed that night, 
became quiet, and the captain returned to his own 
ship. 

This anecdote is curious, since it proves that, 
although a man may be resolved to sacrifice his 
own life, it must be in hisown way. We believe 
that many a determined suicide would defend 
himself against personal violence, and be horror- 
stricken if threatened with death, even at the 
moment he is about to destroy himself. 
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Mr. James Hatpane was accustomed to relate 
how Admiral Duncan had been the means of 
pressing the services of Sir Joun Jervis on the 
notice of the Premier, and overcoming the pre- 
judices against an officer who thought unfavour- 
ably of the war: 


Lord Duncan still insisted that his friend’s qualifica- 
tions were paramount to all party considerations, and 
Mr. Pitt was at length convinced. To this circum. 
stance, Lord St. Vincent’s career of distinction may 
probably be traced. This fact is not generally known, 
and is not mentioned in any of the lives of Lord St. 
Vincent; but it rests on the undoubted evidence of 
Lord Duncan’s nephew, who was with him about the 
time, and heard all the details of these discussions after 
the appointment had been confirmed. 


He used also to relate— 


How Admiral Duncan, on a visit to Walmer Castle, 
found Mr. Pitt in deep despondency, considering the 
capture of Cornwallis and his little fleet inevitable, 
and how the Premier was reassured, although still half 
sceptical, when his gallant visitor scouted his appre- 
hensions, and forbade him to think so meanly of five 
British men-of-war, “ What,” said Mr. Pitt, “do you 
think that against such odds they have a chance?” “A 
chance, Sir!” exclaimed the veteran chief, “ Frenchmen 
do not yet know how to take an English ship.” Mr. 
Pitt was cheered, though incredulous, and invited the 
Admiral to dine with him a day or two afterwards. On 
the morning of that day, the news of the repulse of the 
French and the safe arrival of the intrepid Cornwallis, 
reached the Downs, but, by some mistake, the welcome 
intelligence had not been forwarded to Mr. Pitt. On 
going in the afternoon to dinner, the Admiral, on enter- 
ing the reception-room and shaking hands with Mr. Pitt, 
exclaimed, “Give you joy, Sir.” Mr. Pitt, oppressed 
with anxieties, had relapsed into his former despondency, 
and observed, “ Joy! Admiral, what joy? Nothing is 
yet known of the fate of Cornwallis.” An explanation 
soon put Mr. Pitt in possession of the agreeable tidings 
that Frenchmen did not know the art of taking English 
ships, and British seamen did not know wher they 
ought to consider themselves beaten: (p. 73.) 


After quitting the navy, Mr. Ropert HALDANE 
endeavoured to settle himself for life as “an idle 
country gentleman,” and he amused himself for 
awhile with the improvement of his estate. But 
the seeds of disaffection were germinating in his 
mind, and they soon after developed themselves 
in his open approval of the principles of the 
French Revolution. He consoled himself with the 
dangerous casuistical doctrine that “the evil that 
was then working would produce good.” Ata 
meeting of the freeholders of the county of Stirling 
in 1794, he made himself conspicuous by opposing 
the proposition for arming corps of volunteers 
throughout the country, assigning as a reason for 
his dissent, his private opinion of the impolicy 
and unjustness of the war. This produced con- 
siderable coolness and distance on the part of some 
of the neighbouring county gentlemen, and, if 
the truth were spoken, was the immediate cause 
of his conversion, and subsequent evangelical 
career, for it drove him to associate with others, 
in whose company he fancied he derived more 
solid advantages. But his mortification was ap- 
parent, in the resolution which he shortly after 
took to dispose of his inheritance and abandon his 
native country on the ostensible pretext of evan- 
gelizing India. 

The Hatpayes were descended from a pious 
stock. Their mother, no doubt, was a very good 
woman, and her early instruction and example 
gave a bias to the minds of her children; but we 
cannot subscribe to the doctrine of hereditary 
grace, whatever faith we may have in that dogma 
of Christianity which presents to the mind the 
idea of a partial and capricious Deity in lieu of a 
Supreme Being whose benevolence is universal. 
Dr. WILuI1so0n, we are told, although himself an 
avowed unbeliever, remarked that grace was a 
very extraordinary moral phenomenon—that “ there 
was no doubt either of its existence or of its in- 
fluence, or of the fact that it runs in families, but 
that it resembled certain constitutional diseases 
which are hereditary, and yet overleap particular 
generations !” Whether the Doctor was joking, 
or merely meant by grace the development of re- 
ligious enthusiasm, the latter certainly betrayed 
itself in an extraordinary manner in these 
descendants of the Hatpanes. Mr. RoBert 
HALDANE at once formed a project for “ evan- 
gelizing India, ” and invited to his assistance 
Mr. Innes, Mr. Bocue of Gosport, and Mr. 
Ewrnc. For each of his three ministerial 
coadjutors the sum of 3,500/. wes to have 
been appropriated as compensation for the sacri- 
fice of their incomes or prospects in a church 
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which did not promise great worldly emolument, 
and of which Lord MEtvitxe once said that it 
was founded on the rock of poverty. “In 
addition to this provision and the first outfit, 
and to secure the mission from the conse- 
quences of his own death, a further sum of 
25,000/. or upwards, was to have been invested in 
the names of trustees.” 

But this project fell to the ground, for the 
Minister prudently hesitated to grant protection 
to the mission, and the East India Directors, for 
“weighty and substantial reasons” declined Mr. 
Hacpane’s offer to reside in the Company’s 
territories for the purpose of instructing the 
natives of India in the knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion. Nevertheless it is probable, if Mr. 
Hapaxe had yielded to the more politic advice 
of Mr. WixBerrorce, he would have attained his 
wish, although his known democratic principles 
made it dangerous, at that time, to trust to the 
discretion of a gentleman of his sanguine tempe- 
rament and independent spirit. 

Mr. Rosert Harpane, who had succeeded in 
withdrawing his brother from the honourable 
service of his king and his country, induced him 
to take up his abode at Airthrey, where he at first 
found politics, rather than religion, the engrossing 
theme of conversation. This was not in accordance 
with the newly-acquired taste of the younger 
brother, who had recently been studying the 
Bible on board The Melville Castle, and had become 
more and more intensely interested with Divine 
things. A more glorious object had begun to en- 
gross his mind, and doubtless his change of 
character had its influence on his brother, for, 
after his failure as a politician, at the meeting of 
the freeholders of Stirling, Robert HaLpane 
became infected with the desire to propagate the 
Gospel and evangelize the world. We shall not 
attempt to follow the young men in the progress 
of their spiritual Quixotism. Their course and 
practices were not marked with any extraordinary 
features distinguishing them from other itinerant 
preachers, if we except that they had no mer- 
cenary views in propagating their opinions. But 
their best intentions did not always succeed, and 
they sometimes felt the want of authority to enforce 
obedience from their followers. In fact, when Mr. 
R. Hatpane’s funds began to fail, his disciples 
set up opinions contradictory to his views, and 
cast aside their allegiance to the apostle who had 
taught them in the first instance to rebel. 

It is painful to read of the divisions which took 
place among the leaders of Mr. Hatpane’s Inde- 
pendent Church. Surely he must have felt some- 
thing like shame and remorse, if not a sense of 
retribution, when he found himself deserted by 
those whom he had seduced from their quiet con- 
gregations. He could not but recollect how often 
he had laid wait to expose the errors of authorized 
ministers of the Gospel, or forget the means he 
adopted to obtain materials for invidious com- 
parisons, which might give a greater zest in the 
delivery of his own peculiar views of salvation. 
It was Mr. Rosert Hatpane’s practice to attend 
a place of worship in the morning, and in the 
afternoon to collect a mob sub dio, and harangue 
them upon “the false doctrines of unfaithful 
ministers,” thus pandering, in the most agreeable 
manner, to the malignant passions of the multi- 
tude. We are not surprised at the increasing 
congregations which the preacher drew together; 
but we cannot suppress a smile on reading the 
ostentatious record of the multitudes which attended 
these triumphs of his eloquence. This kind of 
homage is the pabulum on which these eccentric 
gentlemen subsist, and truly, in the case of Mr. 
Rosert Haxpane, the gratification of his par- 
ticular vanity was a rather expensive affair 


“ Reckoning from 1798 to 1810, the years of Mr. | 


Hatpanye’s extraordinary exertions, it appears 
that, in round figures, he had given away, within 
that period, considerably more than seventy 
thousand pounds!” When the split took place 
among the brethren, and Mr. HALDANE wished to 
repossess himself of a part of the proceeds of the 
patrimony which he had lavished among his fol- 
lowers, he found that one at least of them did not 
understand the doctrine of restitution, and even 
resisted an amicable adjustment, demanding a 
still further sacrifice from his benefactor : 


In the midst of the discussions to which these dif- 
ferences gave rise, Mr. Ewing intimated his opinion 
that I should also resign to others the property which 
I retained in the Tabernacle. The absurdity of such a 
proposal is self-evident, more especially when viewed in 
connexion with the fact that the church and congrega- 
tion, being numerous, were well able to defray the ex- 
penses of a building in which to meet for divine worship, 








I therefore offered to part with the Tabernacle to his 
Church, and, in order to make the matter easier, I 
intimated my willingness to sell it for two-thirds of the 
price which it cost. This might have been enough to 
satisfy Mr. Ewing and his supporters, but the offer was 
rejected, and I was still urged to surrender it into their 
hands without reserve. 


This dispute rendered Mr. HaLpane obnoxious 
to charges of covetousness, and a desire to con- 
trol the ministers of the Independent Church, and 
put a stop to his schemes for evangelizing the 
population of the country. 

It would be unjust not to give the HaLDANES 
due credit for the sincerity of their intentions, 
or to withhold our warmest expressions of 
respect for their personal virtues. But we have, 
in too many instances, witnessed the unpleasant 
results of lay preaching to approve highly of the 
practice. We are satisfied that it is the cause of 
much misery among simple-hearted Christians. 
Weak minds are captivated with the fervour of 


an enthusiast, and, as long as the religious fever | 
lasts, the convert is happy; but doubts will arise, | 


and, in proportion as the proselyte seeks for in- 
struction, so does the mind become more perplexed 
and dissatisfied. Differences of opinion are in- 
separable from a free discussion of the doctrines 
of Christianity, and, though disputes may amuse 
and flatter the vanity of those who are able to 
wield the cudgels of controversy, they are apt to 
unsettle the minds of a congregation incapable of 
comprehending the subtleties of metaphysical 
disquisitions. 





The Autobiography of William Jerdan. Vol. IL 
London: Hall, Virtue and Co. 1852. 
Tue second volume of Mr..JERDAN’s autobiography 
is marked by precisely the same characteristics as 
those which distinguished the first. It will there- 
fore be unnecessary for us to repeat the opinion 
we gave a few months ago. We shall merely add 
that the present volume completely illustrates 
what we have frequently remarked as the peculiar 
advantages and disadvantages of auto-biography, 
considered as a psychological study. Whatever 
it may do in the abstract, human nature in the 
concrete can hardly contemplate itself impartially. 
Self-esteem, nay, even self-distrust, will cast a 
cloud before the eyes of the wisest when he turns 
them within and seeks to know himself; still 
more will the love of approbation, and the desire 
inherent, more or less in all men, to seem of some 
importance to their fellow-men, influence uncon- 


sciously the pencil of the most honest, when he | 


sits down to portray himself. But to counter- 
balance these disadvantages and difficulties, auto- 
biography possesses the advantage of being, in 


the manner of its execution, a sort of commentary | 


on itself—or, rather, the author and his subject 
are part and counterpart, mutually elucidating 
one another. 

The first chapter of this work contains an 
answer to those critics, ourselves among the 
number, who have sought to defend the literary 
profession from the attack made upon it by Mr. 
JERDAN in the first volume of his autobiography. 
The answer appears to us to be no answer at all, 
but a virtual admission of the opposite argument, 
though an ostensible denial of it. Speaking of 
his own life, Mr. JERDAN says— 


In everything it is amenable to the same laws, phy- 
sical and moral, as the lives of other mortals; but it is 
in its literary peculiarities that Iam anxious to demon- 
strate the differences, by showing the evils to which 
the author, the man dependent upon literature, is 
exposed—the enjoyments and disappointments which 
await his career—the injustice and wrongs he is doomed 
(and must, lay his account) to meet with—the trials 
and troubles which attach to him only as the conse- 
quences of his pursuits—the abstraction of his mind 
from the needful details of accurate business, and its 
aptness to seek refuge from dull realities in the brighter 
idealities of imagination as the result; and his often 
blameable inattention, impunctuality, and want of order, 
which leave him almost a helpless prey, to be preyed 
upon by the sordid, the grasping, the scheming, and 
the rascally, who are not slow to take full advantage of 
their opportunities to plunder and defame their victims. 


In answer to this, we shall only ask—Do en- 
joyments and disappointments await the career 
of the literary man only? Is he alone doomed 
to meet with injustice and wrong? Or are trials 


and troubles consequences of literary pursuits, | 


and of no other? Mr. Jerpan himself vaguely 
answers these questions. 

But let it be understood that it is not the fault of 
literature—that source of solace even in misery, and of 
gratification in every phase of existence—that its 


| apostles are thus visited and punished. Compare with 
| them the fate of gentlemen, perhaps retired officers 
| from the two services, who may be induced, at a mature 
| period of their lives, to enter into trade. Who have 
ever witnessed one among them succeed in business? 
I have not; but just on the contrary, have seen them as 
unlucky and squeezable by their more cunning com- 
petitors, to the manner born, as the literary man. 


The plain English of which seems to be that a 
knowledge of business, or, in other words, a 
sound judgment and punctual habits are neces- 
sary to success in every department of life. A 
sentiment in which we most cordially agree, 
avowing, at the same time, our belief that such 
habits, and such a character of mind, are by no 
| means incompatible with literary tastes and pur- 
| Suits, as the lives of very many eminent literary 
| men abundantly testify. The catalogue even of 
| unfortunate literary men, with which Mr. Jerpan 
| furnishes us, does not convince us we are wrong. 
| The misfortunes of all he names were chargeable 

not on literature, but on something else. Nor do 
we pity any one for not “dying” rich. Ifa man 
die independent, and owing no man anything, is 
not that sufficient? Ought not a noble mind to 
be far removed from the vulgar ambition of 
“ dying rich?” 

There is little in this volume of narrative, 
though it contains curious and interesting pic- 
tures of literary life and character, and many 
anecdotes and traits of the celebrated personages 
belonging to the generation which has now nearly 
passed away. It possesses, therefore, rather 
| matter for extract than opportunity for bio- 
graphical outline. In the present press of literary 
matter at the beginning of the new season, we 
regret that we have no room for copious extracts. 
One or two only we subjoin, referring our readers 
to the work itself for Mr. Jerpan’s sketches of 
that stirring literary world, now nearly passed 
away, in which he was so intimately mixed up. 

Such is a picture of the literary productiveness 
of the country, at the time of the establishment 
of The Literary Gazette: 








The Literary Gazette was commenced on the 25th of 
January, 1817, by Mr. Colburn; and to his enterprize 
and example in this instance, the country and its 
literature are indebted not only for the entire class of 
direct imitations which have sprung out of this experi- 
ment, but for the introduction, more or less, into all 
other journals, of the topics now for the first time 
brought forward and discussed by the periodical 
press. * ms ” At the 25th number ap- 
| peared my first contribution, a critique on Zuma; ou 

la Dicouverte de Quinquina, by Madame de Genlis; and, 
| on the following week, I became the editor. It was a 
| stirring time, and, in literature as in many other re- 
lations, exhibited a very marked difference from the 
aspects of the present day—the Crystal Palace excite- 
ment excepted. Within a few preceding weeks, Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh, Byron's Manfred, Croly’s Paris in 
1815, Lewis's Adelgitha, Miss Edgeworth’s Patronage, 
and Jane Porter’s Pastor's Fireside were published; 
Shiel’s Apostate, and Maturin’s Manual, to succeed his 
Bertram, performed; Talfourd began his literary career 
with a law-book ; Waterloo-bridge was finished and 
opened with a grand ceremony; Spurzheim introduced 
Gall's system of Phrenology to London; the first pre- 
tensions of Mesmerism were advanced. So that Mentz, 
with its Doctor Renard, might contest the palm of 
priority, as it had done with regard to a nobler art, 
lithography was imported and made public, though 
“Sennefelder, the wretched singer of Munich,” had in- 
vented it above a dozen years before; my esteemed 
contemporary, Blackwood'’s Magazine started; in short 
it was a busy world, my masters, and I was glad enough 
to be also up and among the stirring. 
| The following is a curious anecdote of TurNER, 
| the celebrated artist, and one not very much to 
| his credit: 
| On one occasion, Turner, our prince of landscape 
| painters, of whom Lord de Tabley had been a most 
| liberal patron, spent a day or two at Tabley, when I 
was there. In the drawing-room stood a landscape on 
} an easel, on which his lordship was at work as the 
| fancy mood struck him. Of course, when assembled 
| for the tedious half-hours before dinner, we all gave our 
| opinions on its progress, its beauties, and its defects. 
| I stuck a blue wafer on, to show where I thought a bit 
| of bright colour, or a light would be advantageous, and 
| Turner took the brush and gave a touch here and there 
| to mark some improvements. He returned to town, and, 
can it be credited? the next morning at breakfast a 
| letter from: him was delivered to his Lordship, contain- 
ling a regular bill of charges for “Instructions in 
| painting.” His Lordship tossed it across the table in- 
dignantly to me, and asked if I could imagine such a 
a thing; and as indignantly, against my remonstrances 
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immediately sent a cheque for the sum demanded by the 
“ Drawing Master.” 
This does, indeed, seem scarcely credible. 





RELIGION. 


Tue question of the revival of Convocation is 
one which is likely, in no very long time, to receive 
some attention from the Legislature. Meanwhile 
it may be said in some measure to divide the 
church; two Archdeacons, namely Wilberforce 
and Denison, having pronounced strongly in its 
favour, and two others, the venerable Arch- 
deacons Sinclair and Garbett, in opposition. 
The charge of the last mentioned, entitled 
Duocesan Synods and Convocation, is an exceedingly 
vigorous protest against all interference with the 
existing state of things in the church, while, at 
the same time, it contains a very good summary 
of the arguments on both sides of the question. 
Pamphlets on the same subject also abound, of 
which, however, we shall only mention two, both 
in favour of a restoration of “Synodal Action,” 
as it is called, viz: One Hundred Queries for the 
Consideration of the Clergy and Laity of the Church 
of England, concerning the Convocation. By the Rev. 
C. E. Waker; and Synodal Action in the Church 
of England, Seasonable and Safe; a Reply to a 
Charge recently delivered by the Ven. John Sinclair, 
Archdeacon of Middlesex. By a Presbyter. The 
Rey. Witt1am Goopr, Rector of Allhallows, has 
contributed another able pamphlet to the Trac- 
tarian Controversy, of course in opposition to the 
High Church Party; it is entitled, A Letter to Sir 
W. P. Wood, on his Charge against some of the 
Clergy, of giving a Non-natural Interpretation to the 
Prayer-book, inconsistent to their retention of Pre- 
ferment in the Church. To which are added the 
Answer of Sir W. P. Wood, and the Author's Reply. 
Of a somewhat similar character is An examination 
of a Sermon “ Ritval Worship,” and of “ A Letter,” 
by the Rev. C. Dodgson, examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon, wherein both are compared 
with the Teaching of Holy Scripture, and of the 
Church. By the Rev. W. Ranpatt, Vicar of All 
Saints, Leeds. Passing from the internal con- 
troversies of the established church, we may call 
attention to a very creditable performance, The 
Pope’s Supremacy, a Thing of Priestcraft, alike un- 
warranted by Holy Scripture or Tradition, §c., from 
the pen of a Mr. Cottertre. This gentleman, we 
understand, is a solicitor in good practice, and 
who yet finds time to devote to the Papal Con- 
troversy. He has already written one or two 
good pamphlets on the subject, and he tells us in 
the preface that the present is directed mainly 
against two productions of the Abbé Miel, which 
he finds translated and largely circulated in this 
country. With such able, and at the same time 
temperate, advocates, England will not have much 
to fear for her Protestantism. Non sic omnia, 
however, as may be seen in Romanism an Apostate 
Church, by Non Criericvus, a very crude, un- 
digested work, in which the author writes from 
beginning to end as if he were in a towering 
passion. Germany, already rich in able works 
on ecclesiastical history, has sent us a new [History 
of the Christian Church, by Dr. Tuterscu, which 
has been no sooner published, than we find it in 
our hands very well translated by Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle, of the Scottish Bar, whom the cautious 
reader will do well not to confound with the 
author of “The French Revolution,” and “ Sartor 
Resartus.” Of this work the first volume only, 
treating of the Apostolic Age, has hitherto ap- 
peared. Its author, Dr. Thiersch, has already 
distinguished himself among the orthodox divines 
of his country, and should the present work be 
continued as well as it has begun, it cannot fail 
to command respect here, being simple and 
concise, and showing much learning, without 
parade or ostentation The Reformation of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Jonannes Ronee, now an 
exile in this country, whether for conscience’ 
sake altogether we cannot say, is a work that 
would have called forth more sympathy for its 
author some few years ago than it is likely to do 
at present. Still it is not without interest, as 
coming from one who was the first to rouse public 
indignation against the exhibition of the Holy 
Coat of Treves, and other practices of the Romish 
clergy in Germany.—— Vol. I. of The Jewish School 
and Family Bible, newly translated by Dr. A. 
Beniscu, has reached a second edition, which 
speaks well for its reception among our Jewish 
friends, to whom, of course, it must be gratifying 
to see a translation, entirely their own, published 
for their use. The Christian reader, however, 
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| to surrender that bulwark of her faith contained 





will not see much init to cause him to be dis- 
satisfied with our own Authorized Version. How 
poor, indeed, have been all attempts to alter or 
improve that, from whatever quarter they may 
have proceeded. In the present translation, Dr. 
Beniscu himself bears testimony to the excellency 
of the Anglican version, by his avowedly ad- 
hering to the same when not opposed to Jewish 
principles. For the rest, he is entitled to some 
praise for this “fruit of long-continued study and 
patient research,” as he himself assures us that 
it is, in his preface. Genesis and Geology, by 
Denis Crorroy, is an excellent article which we 
are glad to see re-published, in a separate form, 
and with additions, from Avéio’s Quarterly Journal 
of Sacred Literature——The Marvels of Science, 
and their testimony to Holy Writ, by S. W. Futtom, 
is also a welcome addition to that branch of lite- 
rature in which it is sought to reconcile science 
and religion. Here, too, it may be as well to 
mention a little work by Captain Cuar.es Knox, 
The Ark and the Deluge, with some remarks upon the 
Civilization of that period. The admeasurement 
of the Ark, as given by Captain Knox, exceeds in 
vastness anything that we have ever seen at- 
tempted. He represents it as being of the mag- 
nitude of 43,393 tons, equal to a fleet of eighteen 
or twenty sail of the line, or 200 ordinary colliers, 
and capable of conveying as many as 21,696 
passengers and crew. A very interesting little 
work is The Witnesses in Sackcloth ; or, a Descrip- 
tive Account of the Attack made upon the Reformed 
Churches of France in the Seventeenth Century, by 
a descendant of a refugee, that is, a Mr. Henry 
Baynes, as we have been informed. It is ac- 
companied by a very complete bibliographical 
account of a number of books in the author’s 
possession, all relating to the persecution of the 
French Protestants. The same writer has an- 
nounced for publication (by subscription), A 
Memoir of Claude Brousson, of Nismes, which, 
we hope, will not be long before it makes its 
appearance. -The Interior Castle; or, the 
Mansions, is a volume of mystical theology, 
translated from the Spanish of Saint Theresa, by 
the Rey. Joun Darton, and dedicated, without 
fear of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, to the Right 
Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, Bishop of Birmingham. 
Saint Theresa, who was born in 1515, and died 
in 1582, has been called the Evangelist and 
Doctor of Mystical Theology, and although her 
writings have always found favour with the 
Church of Rome, the present translator com- 
plains that his labours in bringing her works 
before the English public have not been altogether 
appreciated. Perhaps it is that Englishmen, 
of whatever creed, have no relish for such dreamy 
abstractions.——Some day we shall have to notice 
a host of publications by writers for and against 
Mormonism; but here is another sect of which 
we had never heard, until the following two works 
came to hand, viz.:—An Abridgment of John 
Wroe’s Life and Travels; also, Revelations en the 
Scriptures, and various Communications given to him 
by Divine Inspiration, &c. Gravesend : printed 
and published for the ‘Trustees of the Society 
surnamed Israelites; and Jsrael’s Faith to the Law 
and Testimony, published also at Gravesend, for 
the same Society. Mr. John Wroe, we perceive, 

















was at one time mixed up with the Southcottians, 
and we have a_ shrewd suspicion that the 
Israelites, as they call themselves, have sprung | 
from the débris of that sect. The Sufficiency of 
Holy Scripture, by the Rev. Ricuarp GLover, 
Curate of Folkestone, is an essay which obtained 
a prize in the University of Durham, and is now 
published as an aid to English Churchmen, in 
their controversy with Romanism, on the impor- 
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a brief but able summary of the arguments used 
on both sides, and concludes with a glowing pas- 
sage calling upon the Church of England never 


in her sixth article, that “Holy Scripture con- 
taineth all things necessary to salvation.” —— 
Part IT. of The Restoration of Belief, treating of the 
Supernatural Evement contained in the Epistles, has 
reached us. It displays the same earnestness of 
thought and comprehensive reasoning as the | 
former part, and well deserves a careful perusal | 
and analysis from such minds as are capable of | 





| standing on the author’s platform.——We con- | 


clude by calling the reader’s attention to Thoughts | 
on the Renovation of Cathedral Institutions, by 

Henry Boornny Barry, Fellow of Queen’s | 
Colleze, Oxford, a very well-timed pamphlet, | 
strongly advocating a Commission of Inquiry into | 
all existing abuses, and claiming for the public a 
free admission at all times into our cathedrals, to 


view “whatever there may be of clevation and 
solemnity in the internal architecture of these 
noble structures.” We can assure the writer that 
we sympathize with him most heartily in his 
praiseworthy endeavour. 











EDUCATION AND CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 


Cing Auteurs Contemporains, ou Extraits Nouveauz, 
&e. Par Dr. Dusur, is a Reading-book for Students 
of the French language, and consists of extracts, selected 
with very good taste, from the works of Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand, Thiets, Dumas, and Victor Hugo. They 
are well adapted for their purpose, for they will accus- 
tom both ear and mind to the best modern French. 
——Joun CassE.t has sent us the first volume of his 
ingenious publication, ‘‘ The Popular Educator,” which 
we believe has met with astonishing success, but not 
greater than its merits both in design and execution 
have deserved. It professes to teach systematically all 
branches of learning, including History, Architecture, 
Arithmetic, Botany, Grammar, French, German, Latin, 
Geology, Geography, Music, and Physiology, and all 
this for a few pence. The articles are written by per- 
sons who not only understand their subjects, but know 
how to treat them so that they may be understood by 
others, and wherever illustration can help description, 
excellent woodcuts are introduced. Landmarks of 
History, by the Author of ‘* The Kings of England,” 
&c., is a neatly written sketch of the most remarkable 
incidents of Ancient History, from the earliest times to: 
the Mahometan Conquest, and thus selecting that which 











is most attractive to young persons, it is more likely to: 


win them to the study of history than more formal 
works that perplex by their tedious array of names and 
dates. The stories here pleasantly and intelligibly told, 
are afterwards readily linked with the whole chain of 
history, and form, in fact, aids to memory by which the 
whole will be recalled. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Walk across the French Frontier into North 
Spain. By Lieut. Marcu, R.N. London: 
Bentley. 

Rambles and Scrambles in North and South America. 
By Epwarp Stttivan, Esq. London: Bentley, 

Leaves from my Journal during the Summer of 185t. 
By a Member of the late Parliament. London: 
Murray. 

Western Himalaya and Tibet; a Narrative of a 
Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, 
during the years 1847-8. By Tuomas Tuomson, 
M.D., F.L.S., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Reeve and Co. 

LieuTeNant Marcu is a book-maker. He has 

not written because he has something to tell, but 

being ambitious to write he has laboured to find 
something to write about. Accordingly, having 
taken a walk a little way into Spain, he bethought 
him of making that his theme. But a narrative 
of what he saw there would not fill a volume, and 
so he has pressed into his service all sorts of 
extraneous matter, which he has found in books, 
repeats old stories, dilates on legends, dabbles in 
antiquarian lore, does a little of history and such 
like. Now all this is a bore ina book of travel. 

We want to know what the traveller saw and 

heard, and what are his impressions of things and 

persons; we do not want dull passages cited from 
books, or long tales of people nobody cares a fig 
for. This is the fault of Lieut. Marcn’s very 
dull and dry volume. It was not worth writing 
or printing. When he does tell us what he saw 
he is amusing, but that fills only a fraction of his 
pages. As for instance: 

THE GAME OF TIIE GOOSE, 

As soon as the municipality, the provincial deputa- 
tion, and the band of music had taken their places, a 
trim whale-boat, steered with an oar, and swiftly pro- 
pelled by ten vigorous rowers, durted forwards towards 


| a goose that dangled, head downwards, within a few 


feet of the water, from the centre of a cord, attached to 
two poles about forty feet apart. 

In the bow of the boat stood a man wearing an old 
cocked-hat and a white shirt and trousers, aud as it 
dashed under the pendant bird at full speed, he firmly 
grasped its neck, und in an instant wes swinging in 
mid-air, holding on to the goose, amid the obstreperous 
merriment of the multitude, whilst persons, engaged for 
the purpose, now ran him up some twenty feet, and then 
suddenly let him down into the water with a tremen- 
dous splash; a feat that threw the beholders into 
ecstacies. Again and again these inseparables— we 
hardly know which was the greater goose of the two— 
were hoisted aloft and plumped into the briny element, 
vanishing for a moment in its crystal depths, and then 
rising half exhausted to the surface, the reasoning 
biped clinging to the web-footed one with a tenacity 
that could only be explained by the fact that it was to 
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become his prize if he succeeded in wringing off its 
head. After being ducked, or goosed, ad nauseam, and 
drawn up for the sixth time, dripping like a sea-god, to 
undergo another immersion, he let go in despair, and 
swam to a boat. It was clear the goose had a remark- 
ably tough neck, and if the rest of its body was in the 


same condition, the possessor of the teeth that could | 


masticate, and of the stomach that could digest it, was 
not to be envied. 

The next comer was more fortunate, and succeeded 
in decapitating the victim after receiving three cold 
baths. His predecessor’s efforts had rendered it an easy 
task, and illustrated the old adage that one man reaps 
what another sows. 


Lieut. Marcu is a competent authority on a 
professional subject, therefore we read with in- 
terest his comparison of 

SPANISH AND FRENCH SOLDIERS. 

In some respects, however, the French soldier is better 
off than the Spanish one. ‘The discipline to which he 
is subjected is milder, and his food and pay are better. 
He is never struck at drill by his officers and serjeants, 
as the Spaniard is; and carries a good percussion fire- 
lock, whilst the latter retains, with the exception of a 
few regiments, the old flint-and-steel Tower musket, of 
which about 100,000 were sold to the Spanish Govern- 


ment by our rulers during the Carlist war, and never | 


paid for. The Spaniards prefer bright barrels; and 


rubbed off the browning of these constitutional keep- | 


sakes from Lord Palmerston to his dearly beloved Queen 
Christina, whose gratitude to him has hardly been 
commensurate with the obligations he placed her under, 
Nor should it be forgotten that the said liberal presents 
are used by that princess—the de facto sovereign of 
Spain—to keep the people under the most despotic 
subjection. His lordship’s confiding generosity, and 
well-meant but injudicious efforts to confer upon Spain 
the blessings of constitutional liberty, have indeed met 
with an ungrateful return. The Spanish infantry 
soldier’s dress consists of a dark green coat with short 
tails, bearing the castle and lion of Castile upon their 
extremities, and white facings; light blue trousers and 
black gaiters in winter; ditto white ducks in summer. 
This is a decided improvement upon the pipe-clayed 
trousers of our Guards, and the dusky red ones of the | 
French. The very sight of the latter on a sultry day | 
is enough to make one perspire. 

Spanish soldiers are generally short, stout-limbed, 
and good marchers. Their patience under privation is 
proverbial; and even the harsh and sometimes brutal 
discipline which came into vogue with the advent of 
General Narvaez to power, has not overcome their do- 
cility. They are very steady under arms; and the 
unity of their vollies and well-sustained file-firing are 
astonishing, considering the inferiority of their arms. 





Mr. SuLtivan is a more agreeable companion 
than the Lieutenant, for he is more original. He 
has seen a great deal more, has travelled over less 
trodden ground, and is content to tell us what he 
has seen, without retailing the learning of hand- 
books and the gossip of guides. But he is an 
observer only. His reflections are not very pro- 
found, nor does he display much wisdom when he 
ventures upon political disquisition, or speculates 
upon the future of the vast and varied regions 
through which he has wandered. Within his 
province, however, he is most pleasant, describing 
vividly what he has seen, and what were his im- 
pressions of things during a tour that extended | 
through regions not often explored by Europeans. | 
His route lay across the Northern States to | 
Lake Superior, the purpose of the party being to 
enjoy the novel excitement of sporting on the 
Prairies. But they lingered so long by the way, 
that winter overtook them before they had ac- 
complished their design, and involved them in a 
series of adventures which are very amusing to 
read, but which were probably extremely disagree- 
able in the encounter. Having regained more com- 
fortable quarters at New Orleans, they determined 
to pay a visit to Cuba, of which we have an in- 
teresting account. At Havana Mr. Sunrivan 
parted from his companions to join a friend, who 
was projecting a yacht voyage through the West 
India Islands; and, in this agreeable manner, he 
visited all that was attractive there. Among other 
excursions he took an inland trip into Guiana, to 
see the Victoria Regia blooming in its native | 
waters. Thence he went to Venezuela, of whose 
soil, climate, productions, and landscapes, his 
descriptions are quite enthusiastic. The incidents 
of such a trip, described without affectation or 
attempt at bookmaking, but written with the 
Spirit of an accomplished gentleman, could not 


SHOWING THE DEAD. 


ground. 
tapers, and the whole room illuminated, 


apparently reclining before the window. 


| leather boots, and white neckcloth. 


lying in state, I went towards it. 


of age. 


crossed on her breast, her eyes closed, and her mouth 
was one of the most beautiful I have ever seen. 


His picture of manners in some of the States 
is as unfavourable as any that have been painted 


prejudices, as witness these 
SCENES AT NEW ORLEANS. 


| balls. I had heard a great deal of the splendid figures 
| and graceful dancing of the New Orleans Quadroons, 
and I certainly was not disappointed. Their movements 
are the most easy and graceful that I have ever seen. 
| They danced one figure, somewhat resembling the 
Spanish fandango, without castanets, and I never saw 
more perfect dancing on any stage. I wonder some of 
the opera lessees in Europe do not import some for their 
corps de ballet; the expense, I conclude, is against it. 
A handsome Quadroon could not be bought for less than 
one thousand or fifteen hundred dollars! though the 
market is well supplied at that price. These balls take 
place in a large saloon: at the entrance, where you pay 
half-a-dollar, you are requested to leave your implements, 
by which is meant your bowie-knives and revolvers; and 
you leave them as you would your overcoat on going 
into the opera, and get a ticket with their number, and 
on your way out they are returned to you. You hear 
the pistol and bowie-knife keeper in the arms-room call 
out, “No. 45—a six-barrelled repeater;” “ No. 100 — 
one eight-barrelled revolver, and bowie-knife with a 
death’s-head and cross-bones cut on the handle.” “ No. 
95—a brace of double-barrels.” 
naturally as possible, and you see fellows fasten on their 
knives and pistols as coolly as if they were tying on a 
comforter or putting on a coat. As I was going up 
stairs, after getting my ticket, and replying to the 
quiet request, “whether I would leave my arms,” 
that I had none to leave, I was stopped and searched 
from head to foot by a policeman, who, I sup- 
pose, fancied it impossible that I sliould be alto- 
gether without arms. Notwithstanding all this care, 
murders and duels are of weekly occurrence at these 
balls, and during my stay at New Orleans there were 
three. 
city in the Union. 


| I made a point of going to some of the quadroon 
| 
! 


In the first place, everybody drinks 


hard, and every man is armed; and a man who does not | 


avenge an insult on the spot is despised. It is a word 
and a blow, and not unfrequently the blow without the 
word. The southern men are naturally hot-blooded, and 
duelling is part of their creed; and the northern men, 
who come down south, what with drink, gambling, and 
the excitement of speculation, are not apt to be very 
backward in taking up a quarrel. <A “ difficulty,” as it 
is called, took place in the bar-room of the hotel where 
I was staying, between two young men, and one of them 
was killed. There were about a hundred men present, 
but not one of them interfered to stop it; nobody arrested 
the homicide, and after quietly wiping his knife, he 
walked away. I asked one old gentleman who was 
present whether he would not be arrested and tried. He 
said they would have him up before the magistrates on 
the morrow; but that his opponent had called him a 
liar, which was quite a sufficient provocation for stabbing 
him. He said there was a glorious expression of public 
feeling in New Orleans in favour of justifiable homi- 
cide, and that no jury could find a man guilty who, as 
in this case, had any provocation. 





Here is a novelty: 
A BALL AT 
When the Governor and his lady and guests arrived 
at the ball-room, we were received by the stewards, and 
marshalled, two and two, through lines of 


GEORGETOWN. 





grinning 


fail to be a work worth reading, and it is so. Its | blacks, to the end of the ball-room, where a dais was 
quality will be better shown by a few extracts. 
A curious custom is observed in Havana: 








| prepared for their Excellencies. The room was cr 
| but was very select—no whites but those belongit 


wded, 
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There is a curious custom at the Havana, of laying 
out bodies in state during the night before burial. 
They are placed close to the open window fronting the 
street, on a couch raised four or five feet from the 
The corpse is surrounded with high wax | 
Frequently, | 
| when returning from a tertulia or a ball, I have been 
| startled by seeing the fixed and rigid features of some 

old gentleman or lady, dressed in their best attire, and | 
It used to 
appear an unnecessary mockery of death, dressing out 
| a corpse in a new suit of clothes, with tight patent 
I remember one | 
| night in particular, I was returning home through one 
of the bye-streets, when, seeing the lower windows of | 
a house illuminated, and concluding there was a body 
There, close to the 
window, so close that I could have touched it through | 
the bars, lay the body of a young girl about fifteen years 
She was dressed as for a ball, with flowers in 
her hair, and white satin shoes on her feet; her hands 


slightly opened; and altogether her face and expression | 


by those who are accused of anti-republican | 
' 


All this is done as | 


There are more murders here than in any other | 


| the Governor's party being admitted. When the 
Governor was seated, a loyal mechanic, the Adonis of 
the company, dressed in resplendent patent leathers, 
white waistcoat, and a neckcloth that Brummel might 
have been proud of, glisséd from the end of the room, 
through a lane that was kept clear for him by the 
stewards, up tothe Governor. At first I expected a 
pas seul, but was soon undeceived; for, drawing himself 
up, and throwing himself, as Monsieur Jabot says, ex 
| position, his right leg well out, his left hand on his 
heart, and his right gracefully extended toward the 
exalted personage he was addressing, he repeated by 
heart a magniloquent address, full of long words and 
sentences, untrammelled by any stops, complimenting 
the Governor on his “transparent” intellect, and 
thanking him and his “amiable consort ” for the un- 
wearied patience with which they had listened to his 
“ preluminary address,” and concluding by proposing 
| three times three for her gracious Majesty, whom God 
preserve ! 

After the Governor had responded in a gracious 
speech, we were requested to procure partners for a 
quadrille. I solicited the hand of Miss Floriana, and 
was accepted with a graceful curtsy, and “ Much plea- 
sure, sar;” and was cheered and supported through the 
| Herculean labours of a dignity quadrille by a “soft 
black hand” pressing my arm. Miss Floriana’s “ get 
up” was equal, if not superior, to any in the room; 
this I told her, but she was fully convinced of that 

fact before. Her toilet consisted of a low white muslin 
dress, with a prodigal display of black charms, white 
| satin shoes, and no stockings; while her head-dress 
| was of pomegranate flowers, stuck thick into a head of 
| such determined woolliness, that a weight of several 
pounds at the extremity of each hair would have been 
required to straighten it. When the quadrille was 
finished, the guests were supplied with a glass of 
champagne, which, as I was very thirsty, 1 drank 
myself, and received a severe wigging, not more severe, 
however, than I deserved, from Miss Floriana, in con- 
sequence, for drinking it myself instead of offering it to 
her. After dancing with Miss Penelope and Miss 
Theresa, “exhausted nature could no more,” and I 
retired from what I felt to be an unequal contest with 
the black beaux of Georgetown. 

At this moment the reader may be amused 
with the account given by Mr. Sutuivay, of 

THE NEW YORK MILITIA. 


Glorious 4th of July, seventy-sixth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, and of the expulsion of 
the British. Kept awake all night by the explosion of 
crackers and pistols, announcing the advent of the day 
—dear to every true-born American (that is, about one 
| in every thousand of the population of the Union.) As 
Sam Slick says, it is a glorious sight to see twenty 
millions of freemen, and five millions of slaves, a cele- 
brating the anniversary of their freedom, their enlighten- 
ment, and their contempt of the British! All the 
wilitia of the State of New York, in all about 8,000 
men, all volunteers, marched up Broadway. Most of 
them were foreigners, retaining as much as possible 
their national costumes. The Irish (Mitchell's brigade) 
in green; the Scotch in kilts; the Austrian in the white 
uniform of their guards; and so on. Some very fine 
horses amongst the cavalry. Three companies in the 
old Revolutionary uniforms (three-cornered hats, yellow 
knee-breeches, and top-boots,) were immensely cheered. 
| Every boy from five to twenty years of age thinks it 
his duty to supply himself with a gun, pistol, or 
| crackers, on this day, which he discharges in the face 

or over the shoulders of passers-by. It is considered a 

capital joke to tap a man on the shoulder, and when he 

turns round to discharge a pistol in his face, fire a gun 

over his shoulder, or pin a bunch of crackers to his 
| coat-tuil. 

Perhaps smokers may profit by the following 
history of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 

The best tobacco is only grown in a very small dis- 
trict, called the Vuelta de Abajo, on the north side of 
the island: it is a very variable crop, and the qualities 
and flavour of different seasons vary as much as the 
vintages of Burgundy. The season of 1851 produced 
the most abundant and finest flavoured crop that has 
been known in the island for some time. Though, 
undoubtedly, the best tobacco is grown in the island of 
Cuba, and the best cigars made at the Havana, yet 

| such is the demand at present in Europe for the real 
Havanas, that all the sickly plants and damaged leaves 

| that formerly were thrown aside are now manufactured, 
and I have bought cigars there quite as bad as any 
| British cabbage that one could buy for a halfpenny in 
an English pothouse: moreover, a great quantity of 
tobacco is imported into the Havana from Virginia, and 
manufactured there; and as twice the number of cigars 
are exported that the island produces tobacco enough to 
acture, it follows, that (omitting the great num- 
If, which are all genuine,) at 
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least one-half of the cigars sold in Europe as real | 


Havanas, and which do actually come from thence, are 
made of American tobacco; which, being packed in | 
cases, goes through the same process as the tobacco of | 
which our connoisseurs profess such a contempt when 
made into our British cigars. In London or Liverpool 
there is only one reason why the British-manufactured 
cigar should not be as good as the same tobacco manu- 
factured where it is grown,—namely, that from being 
tightly packed in casks, it has to be soaked before it 
can be rendered soft enough to be rolled into a smoke- | 
able shape, and this is supposed to affect its flavour; | 
but I think there is a great deal of imagination and | 
ancy on the subject. I am not sure that, if I were 

red an average Havana and a good British cigar, I | 
should select the former. 








The opera is the principal amusement of the 
ladies of Cuba. Imagine Jenny Linp amid a 
shower of pigeons, instead of bouquets. 

THE OPERA AT HAVANA. 

The opera is really first-rate, and the house the most 
beautiful one I have seen in all respects; it holds five 
or six thousand people, nearly as large as the Queen's 
Theatre in London. The fronts of the boxes are open 
brass-work, and are divided from each other in the | 
same way, which gives the house a wonderfully light 
appearance. The pit is composed entirely of stalls, and 
ery comfortable ones too. The ladies promenade 
hind the boxes between the acts, and their lords | 
smoke their cigarettos. There was a very good corps | 
rtistique during the winter 1850, 1851. Malles. 
Steffanoni, Bozzio—the latter not known in Europe, 
but very good—Salvi, Marini, Bettini, and a very good 
orchestra, the whole under the direction of Bottesini, | 
miraculous performer on the biggest of all big 
les, one of the most extraordinary instrumeutalists 
since the days of Paganini. A Cuban audience is the 
niost enthusiastic | ever saw, applauding ring 
in the most reckless manner. They throw pigeons 
decked with riboons without end on the stage to their | 
favourites, and as most of the pizeons have doubloons 
tied under their wings, the attention is appreciated. It 
used to be a great amusement, sitting in the boxes and 
watching the swells in the stalls, with their baskets 
full of pigeons. I have seen as many as twenty or 
thirty on the stage at once. 

Who is the “ Member of the late Parliament ” 
who has imagined that the reading public would 
be attracted by a journal of a tour to Hamburg 
and Carlsbad rumour hath not revealed. The 
excuse, however, is put forth that it was printed 
originally for private circulation, and that it was 
published to the world only when friends had read 
and approved it. But then the verdict of friends 
on such a question ! However, here the book is, 
challenging public criticism, and we are bound to 
say that it is not altogether wanting in interest, 
although so hackneyed in its theme. The truth 
is that our ex-M.P. is a clear observer, and gives 
eyen to familiar things an air of novelty by a 
certain original way he has of looking at them. 
That which he sees also suggests thoughts, which 
he pours out profusely, so that his volume should 
have been named “reflections suggested by a 



























ana ence y 


journey from England to Carlsbad,” rather than | 


appearing as the narrative of a tour. Among 
other subjects he notices what all who are in the 
habit of Continental touring must have observed, 
but which we do not remember to have seen in 
print before. 

DISREPUTABLE CLERGYMEN. 

One day my guide was casting his net as usual, to 
catch as many fishes as he could with which to make 
loaves for his employer, when, upon putting the usual 
question to a guest at the Hétel de Bavitre, whether he 
desired to attend service, he was met by an enquiry as 
to the name of the individual who proposed to perform 
it. That interrogatory being satisfied, the stranger 
seemed to take an unusual interest in the person in | 
question, and begged to have a description of his ap- 
pearance, age, &c., and, finally, in an off-hand manner, 
inquired the way to the poiice-station. My guide being | 
a man of reflection, and having a sneaking kindness for | 
his reverend friend, bethought him that there was some- 
thing a little unusual in the proceedings of this tra- | 
veller, and so betook himself to the lodgings which were | 
at the moment being converted into a temporary | 
tabernacle. There he informed the owner of what had | 
just passed, and gave the name of the mysterious 
stranger which he had culled from the Livred'Etrangers. | 
The parson stniled—a smile indicative of confidence in | 
his own resources; he did not hurry himself; he knew | 
that legal delays, proverbial everywhere, are not less | 
real in Saxony than elsewhere. A slight indisposition | 
prevented the usual morning service. The railway left | 
at a quarter to three; and when the authorities arrived 
at five o'clock, like the baseless fabric of a visio, not 
even a wreck was left behind. A too great facility of 


| on the slightest shock. 


expending other people’s money without a sufficient 
aitention to the law of vestitution, was supposed to have 
been the cause of this singular and abrupt termination 
to the English service, and the transference of this 
gentleman's labours elsewhere, 
confessed?—the ministerial representatives of our 
church, on the Continent, have not hitherto been very 


But, alas!—must it be 


well calculated to make it shine in the eyes of those 
amongst whom they dwelt. Within my own knowledge 
one was in a similar predicament to the above, another 
was half mad, a third had eloped with two ladies, and a 
fourth had collected a subscription, and when the 
auditors appeared there was nothing to audit. In 


| another case two rivals claimed exclusive ministration 


in the same locality, had each a flourishing party, and 


| mutually excommunicated each other and flocks; while 


the last in the catalogue set congregation and all 
authority, native as well as foreign, at complete defiance; 
and, for fear this should not be sufficiently known, issued 
numerous pamphlets upon the subject of his rights and 
wrongs. I deeply regret it; I wish some remedy could 
be applied, though I have none to suggest, for the 
comfort of finding the Church service in one’s own 


tongue in foreign lands is always great, but it is un- 
| speakably so when one happens to be alone. The moral 


I draw from this state of affairs is, not to make too 


| nice inquiries, when one finds a service, as to who or 


why, but simply to profit by the occasion, and hope for 
the best. 

In Austria coin has vanished, and the only 
“money” is of paper, issued for sums of less 


| than a penny, a half-penny being represented by 


tearing in half one of these penny notes. 
‘T'wenty-shillings worth of these notes in nominal 


| value was the exchange for an English sovercign 
| last year. 


But then we were informed that we 
gained nothing by this, for the price of all com- 
modities had been raised to precisely that amount. 
Here 1s a specimen of the state of Austrian 
finances, as exhibited at Carlsbad. 

AUSTRIAN MONEY. 

I never was much more astonished at anything than 
at the circulating medium here; a surprise which was 
not lessened when I was assured that, curious as it was, 
they had just emerged from a state of things still more 
unheard of. When I presented my metal thaler to pay 
for something, I was offered in change a little bundle 
of most inconceivable looking dirty shreds of paper: the 
only thing I can liken them to are the toll-tickets one 
sees in a waggoner's hat after an accidental sojourn 
there of two or three days. Upon my manifesting some 
repugnance to this proposed exchange of silver for 
filthy rags, the bookseller, at whose shop I happened to 
be, told me, that about two years ago, when the finan- 
cial difficulties of Austria were at their culminating 
point, they resorted to an issue of vast quantities of 
paper, redeemable upon future contingencies. The 
precious metals at once vanished. The people recol- 
leeting the events at the termination of the great war in 
1815, when the Government compelled the payment of 
taxes in the silver florin, value two shillings, whilst it 
issued a paper florin, nominally the same value, but 
really not worth more than tenpence, were very shy of 
accepting the new offer. So they hit upon a suc- 
cedaneum in the shape of private paper: each shop- 
keeper issued notes, promising to pay at sight a certain 
amount of bread, or meat, or cloth, or silk, as the case 
might be. This was carried on to an incredible extent, 
and was, I was assured, for some time the only alterna- 
tive toa state of absolute barter. Some rather ludicrous 
scenes took place with foreigners coming to Carlsbad, 
who were not altogether satisfied with the offer of this 


| species of change in return for their sovereigns and 


napoleons. One traveller, already sufficiently discon- 
tented with the ragged scraps which the exigencies of 


| life had compelled him to accept, went to a second or 


third rate inn, and having got something to eat, pre- 
sented one of these bons for payment; whereupon, as it 
represented a higher value than the soup and Rindfleish 
he had consumed, being some shoemaker’s acceptance 


| for a pair of shoes, certain papers were tendered in ex- 


change, of so novel a cut and colour, that with disdain 
he} rejected them, scornfully inquiring who was to be 
responsible to him for the fulfilment of such promissory 
note. With equal haughtiness the tenderer replied, “ I, 
to be sure!” “ And pray, sir, who may you be?” “ Why, 
the head waiter of The Three Periwinkles, to be sure!” 


According to our traveller Germany is in a 
state of hopeless despondency. All faith has 
died; all respect for rulers is gone; duplicity has 
done its work and society is ready to go to pieces 
As for religion, it is 
almost unknown among the German people. If 
his description is correct, a terrible future must 
be preparing for them. 


POLITICAL STATE OF PRUSSIA. 
The unanimity of dissatisfaction is by no means so 


astonishing as the freedom and strength of language 
with which it is expressed. The epithets applied by 
his own subjects to the King of Prussia are enough to 
make one’s ears tingle. Amongst other things, the 
inexcusable calling out of the Landwelir last winter, 
added to total retrogression in all Liberal policy, 
seems to have filled the cup of Prussian grievance 
to overflowing. They said, “Had the case arisen 
when it had become necessary to do battle for our 
national independence, under the guidance of a wise, 
liberal, and consistent sovereign, there is nothing to 
which we would not cheerfully have submitted; but to 
have all this intense loss and inconvenience created for 
the sake of warding off the consequences of royal and 
diplomatic duplicity, is perfectly intolerable.” I heard 
several instances of the suffering caused by this calling 
out of the Landwehr; and amongst the rest a lady of 
high degree herself narrated to me her own case. Just 
as her only daughter died, her husband and every one 
of her male servants, except one who was a foreigner, 
were called away. The mournful obsequies were not 
yet completed, before, at less than twelve hours’ notice, 
she was ordered to receive and provide for twelve officers 
and eighty soldiers in her house. 


(To be continued.) 





FICTION. 

Reuben Medlicott ; or, The Coming Man. By M. 
W. Savas, Esq., Author of “The Bachelor of 
the Albany,” &c. In 3 vols. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 

Fanny Dennison. A Novel. 
Colburn and Co. 

WE miss, in Reuben Medlicott, much of the inter- 
mingling of dry humour and caustic wit that 
were so singularly combined in The Falcon 
Family and The Bachelor of the Albany; its tone 
is altogether more sober and subdued. What 
Mr. SavaGe has gained in wisdom he has lost in 
vivacity; a change, probably, that has come over 
himself as well as his books, as years have rolled 
on, and, according to their custom, have brought 
with them a taste for reflection, and not quite so 
keen a relish for observation—making him think 
more and feel less. Although a substantial 
improvement, it is one that will not please the 
great majority of novel readers, who look for 
amusement, and care for nothing else, counting 
the severer parts of the composition as an imper- 
tinent interference with the story, and only 
endurable because it enables them to skip so 
many pages, and therefore brings them sooner to 
the dénouement. We fear that this exercise of 
skipping will be indulged in largely by the novel- 
devouring class of readers who take up Reuben 
Medlicott ; but let the author be consoled by the 
reflection that the more intellectual class will 
linger over his pages and peruse them slowly, and 
perhaps return to them more than once, as being 
richly freighted with the utterances of a thought- 
ful man, who has seen much of the world, and 
who will find a great deal of true wit cloaked 
beneath the wisdom, and not a Jittle wisdom 
lurking under the wit. 

Reuben Medlicott is a didactic fiction, being 
designed to teach the worthlessness of the most 
brilliant abilities, if not directed by prudence, and 
cultivated and employed with steady perseverance. 
The hero is by no means an uncommon character. 
Almost everybody has known some person from 
whose intellectual capacities all his friends have 
prophecied a splendid career, but whose life has 
proved one long disappointment to them and to 
himself. This is usually the result of a want of 
ballast in the mind; the moral or the physical 
powers have not been able to keep pace with the 
development of the intellect, and hence the anti- 
cipated brilliancy proves to be but a succession of 
flashes, and not a steady flame. The secret of 
success in life is perseverance: have an object, 
and pursue it, without halting or turning aside, 
until it is obtained, and then, and not before, look 
out for another and pursue that. The man of 
moderate capacities who thus strives will out- 
strip in the race the best endowed by nature, who 
turn aside in search of novelty, or who halt 
before the first obstacle, and abandon the struggle 
in despair at the first defeat or check. Reuben 
Medlicott is designed to exhibit this infirmity of 
purpose. He has no definite aims, for his friends 
tell him he can do anything, and must succeed 
anywhere. Impressed with this conviction, and 
conscious of his own capacities, he goes to the 
University, not having made up his mind what 
profession he will adopt. First, he determines 
upon the church, but he is scared from that by a 
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quarrel with his uncle, a Dean, who was expected 
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to do something for him. Then he goes to the 
bar; but he does not thrive there, because the 
bar requires steady habits, hard work, and patient 
perseverance-—the aspirant must bide his time. 
Besides, Reuben carries it with too high a hand, 
and endeavours to pick his business. Like many 
others who fail in the courts, he tries his luck in 
Parliament, but there also he does nothing, al- 
though everybody says he must be a great man, 
and all he obtains is a place. But even this, 
usually the goal of the world’s race, he cannot 
keep, for he trusts the performance of the slight 
duties of his office to a clerk who cheats him. 
His end is a curious one; he joins the Quakers, 
and, for some time, lives upon the hospitalities 
of his sect, repaying them with fine speeches. 
But this cannot last for ever: he sinks into an 
old age of penury. This was the end: 
THE LAST DAYS OF “THE COMING MAN.” 

A very short time since, two students of the same 
college where Reuben Medlicott received his university 
education, sauntering late one summer evening on the 
banks of their famous stream, observed a melancholy 
man, with a frame broken down more by grief and 
malady than by years, his cheek hollow, his eye dim, 
and his lip quivering, moving feebly beneath the willows. 
Something intellectual in his countenance, faded and 
worn as it was, together with an air of distinction 
about him, the remains of former consequence, whether 
real or imaginary, excited their curiosity, and tempted 
them to address him. Feebly, but politely, he received 
and even encouraged their advances, evidently pleased 
to talk, and perhaps flattered by their willingness to 
listen. He inquired about their studies, then spoke 


about his own formerly; began by relating his college | 


recollections, and at length proceeded to unfold the 
history of his life. He surprised them by the abundance 
of his knowledge of many subjects and even profes- 
sions; delighted them by the variety and often the 
brillianey of his language; perplexed them by the ex- | 


| symptom of shallowness. 


! 


a great one, you must love two things besides—you 
must love truth, and you must love mankind. I put 
| truth foremost; God forbid that I should give men the 
| precedence! nine men out of ten are scoundrels,—not 
that we ought not to love scoundrels, or try to love 


them; but it is a difficult thing to do—the cutler who | 


made this razor was an arrant scoundrel.” The Dean 
had prepared Reuben for this last remark by a series 
of grunts with which he had interpolated the latter 
part of his speech. He gulped down some coffee, 
| soaping the edge of the cup in doing so, and resumed 
} in a new track of observation; while Reuben sat im- 
bibing his counsels, and gazing almost with terror at 
the bloody harvest which the bad razor was reaping. 

‘“* Preserve due order among the objects of your 
respect and veneration: place them in your mind as 

| you do pounds, shillings, and pence, in your arithmetic. 
Respect piety and virtue first; genius and learning in 
the second place; rank and authority in the third, when 

| they are not disgraced in the persons of their possessors 
—they often are.” 

Here he finished his operations on one side of his 
face, and refreshed himself with some coffee and toast 
before he proceeded to the other moiety. 

“Wealth, and what is called blood, have no claim 


is odious when it is acquired by sordid methods; and 
when it is obtained by talent and industry, the industry 
| and talent command our homage, not the fortune 

obtained by them. Before good men be reverent; 
| before the wise be diffident; before the great be dis- 
| creet; but never bow your knee or bate your breath in 
| the presence of the mere millionaire, or the mere 
| patrician.” 

He cut himself again, interpolated another attack on 
the cutler, and resumed, “I never did. My ‘ learned 
pate,’ if there be any learning in it, never ‘ducked to 


Hand me that 


the golden fool,’ as Shakspeare has it. 
towel.” 


, : | FLUENCY. 
tent of his experiences as a lawyer, an author, a tra- | 


veller, a politician, a divine. They marvelled, as he | 
talked, who the man could be; seemingly possessing 
every talent and all accomplishments, yet wandering | 
there forlorn, needy, and unknown. The mood of his | 
narration changed often: now it was calm, now excited, | 
but most frequently it was in a tone of deep pathos, as 


The Dean was talking of fluency as a result and a 
“ Full men,” he said, “ are 
seldom fluent. They are eloquent, but eloquence and 
fluency are different things. Young men discourse 
fluently in proportion to their ignorance, not to their 
knowledge, of a subject. There is no more worthless 


if there was always some regret uppermost, some painful | °T more dangerous acquirement than eloquence in the 


emotion when hi recalled his triumphs. 
stopped suddenly in his tale, and leaning on his staff, 
regarded his hearers earnestly, and bade them mark his 
connsel, for it was the province of age to instruct youth. 

“TI have excited your admiration, young men,” he 
said, “while I only merit your compassion. You see 
in me a signal example of ‘how little is to be done in 
this busy world by much knowledge, much talent, much 
ambition, nay, even by much activity, without single- 
ness of aim and steadiness of purpose. For want of 
these two undazzling qualities, my life has been a 
broken promise and a perpetual disappointment. My 
views also were too exalted; I aimed too high and over- | 
shot the mark —_ Like Percy’s, my heart was great, too 
great! and Harry’s farewell may be my soliloquy— 

Tll-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it were too small a bound ; 

But now two paces of the vilest earth 

Will soon be room enough. 

A tear rolled down the old man’s hollow cheek when | 
he came to the last words of the quotation. The young 
men were much affected, and waited in respectful 
silence for him to resume his discourse; but he broke 
it off abruptly, with an ejaculation in so low a tone 
that it scarcely reached the ear. Alas! he sighed, | 
what I might have been!” 

Not many weeks later, the same infirm old man was 
seen in one of the green lanes in the neighbourhood of 
Chichester. He took up his abode as a lodger in a 


small cottage; from which he only removed to lie in | 


the same grave with his father in the quiet churchyard 
of Underwood, where an ancient raven, hopping from 
an adjoining garden through a stately row of yews, 
croaked his requiem. 

To those who are unacquainted with the style 
of Mr. Savace, this passage will be a fair speci- 
men of his power of description, in which he has 
few rivals among his contemporaries. We will 


now present some short extracts exhibiting his | 


wit and his reflections, in both of which he excels; 
but his present work does not so abound with 
either as do his former ones. 
is pithily expressed in the follewing homily by 
the Dean to young Reuben: 

FULL OF WISE SAWS. 

“Aim at being a great man: there is something great 
in even failing to become great. Encourage the passions 
that lead to greatness: there are three of them—love 
of business, love of reputation, and love of power. But 


At length he | 


How much truth | 


vulgar sense of the word. 
Abyssinians, ‘that they were all orators, as, indeed,’ 
he adds, ‘are most barbarians.’ The observation is 
extremely applicable to an unfortunate country not a 
| thousand miles off, with which we are very closely con- 
| nected. I have always thought the great misfortune of 
| that country was, that when the family of the Shallows 
settled there, the family of Master Silence did not ac- 
company them.” 
A HINT TO ORATORS, 

And here let us do Mr. Medlicott the justice and the 
honour of saying, that oue admirable and remarkable 
quality distinguished him as a public speaker; he never 
loved to indulge in coarse or scurrilous language; his 


| diction was generally refined and gentlemanlike, more 
| tending to the extreme of too much delicacy, than too 
|} much force. 
| expressed it himself, were often exotics, but they were 
| never unsavoury weeds. 


His flowers of speech, as he would have 


From Billingsgate he shrunk 
with instinctive horror. When he assailed an adversary, 
it was not with the mire from the pool, but the shining 
pebble from the brook; much the most effective, as well 
as the most creditable, mode of levelling either a dwarf 
| or a giant. 

The following is from the instructions given to 
him by a professor of elocution to whom he ap- 
plies for instructions previously to his taking his 
seat. 

| THE SQUIRES. 

“‘T should have thought,” said Winning, “that the 
chief embarrassment of a squire would be to find the 
speech itself.” 

The Professor shrugged his shoulders, and intimated 
that he did a litile occasionally himself in the speech- 

| making line for the squirearchy. 
| “Eloquence is not to be had out of buckskin,” said 
Winning, “any more than a silk purse—you know the 
saying.” 
| Buckskin,” said the Professor, “cuts a wonderful 
figure whenever the church is supposed in danger, as 
| some think it just now. A squire’s lungs are made of 
the same material as his breeches, and its as easy to 
shout ‘No Popery!’ as to cry ‘ Tally-ho!’ A dozen 
| repetitions, at short intervals, of the phrase ‘ No Popery,’ 
| with any stuff you please to fill up the crevices, make 
| a capital speech for a ‘fine old English gentleman’ in 
| the Protestant interest; but the speech must always 
| end with ‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
| gether,’—recollect that, gentlemen, if a squire ever re- 
| quests you to compose an oration for him. The last 


| if you would be a good man, which is better than being | 


| her up as if she had been her daughter. 


upon your reverence at all. Birth is an accident. Wealth | 


3ruce remarked of the | 
| bed, and the obstacles to happiness being all 











sentence is the only one, in fact, that is ever heard 
between the clatter the orator makes himself, with his 
boots and stick on the platform, and the uproar and 
rioting of the bold peasantry in the body of the court. 
Baronets in general make the best hits, as public 
speakers, in a constitutional crisis. The baronets will 
have their day yet, take my word for it. Every dog 
has, sooner or later. The deuce of it is, that when one 
of your Sir Johns and Sir Rogers once gets to the ‘long 
pull’ without breaking down, and is complimented by 
| the county paper for his ‘manly eloquence, he never 
gives a silent vote for the remainder of his life.” 








Fanny Dennison is also one of the better class 
of novels. It is full of incident; the plot is in- 
geniously constructed, and the interest never 
flags. Some of the characters are broadly but 
not coarsely sketched; the family of the Hicks’s 
are singularly true to nature, and it is always 
pleasant to find transcripts of nature in the pages 
of fiction, even although it may not be nature in 
her most refined or agreeable aspects. 

The heroine who gives her name to the book is 
an orphan to whom a wealthy lady, Mrs. Staunton, 
took compassion in her childhood, and brought 
3ut she 
is proud, and she has a grandson, and of course 
that grandson falls in love with the charming 
Fanny. To counteract this she induces one Mr. 
Elton to propose for her. Fanny, having another 
attachment, refuses. To subdue this spirit of 
opposition in her protégée, the proud old lady 
sends her to her poor and vulgar relatives. The 
best parts of the work are the scenes descriptive 
of her sufferings under this species of mental tor- 
ture, resulting not so much from the privation of 
her accustomed luxuries as from the association 
to which she is condemned, with vulgarities and 
coarseness, made doubly painful to her by con- 


| trast with the elegant home she had quitted. 


Thus victimized, Fanny yields. Mrs. Staunton 
portions her to Elton, who proves to be a dissi- 
pated rascal; he spends her little fortune, takes 
her to Paris, there treats her so vilely that she is 
compelled to fly from him and seek something 
like peace by earning her livelihood as a gover- 


ness. Ultimately, as is the fashion with novels, 


| justice is done, the vicious are punished, and 


virtue is rewarded: Elton is killed; Fanny is free. 
Mrs. Staunton takes a fit of remorse on her death- 


removed, the curtain falls. 

We were particularly pleased with some of 
the sketches of Parisian life. The author is 
skilful in that which is the most frequent 
defect of English novelists—dialogue. They are 
real ta/iings, and not speeches or soliloquies 
uttered aloud; a brisk fire is kept up between the 
characters upon the stage, that gives to the scene 
a dramatic effect, and prevents weariness. 

This is, we presume, a first work of a new 
writer. If so, we cordially welcome the addition 
of so promising a pen to the works of our novelists. 
The reader may send to the circulating library 
for Fanny Dennison, assured that it will not 
disappoint him. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Poetic Keats. London: E. Moxon, 

1852. 
Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. London: 

E. Moxon. 1852. 
A GENTLEMAN from the Modern Athens, was 
once talking, on the top of a stage-coach, about 
CorertoGe and Worpswortu, when he was 
suddenly checked by an enquiry from a com- 
mercial cit beside, which rather diseomposed his 
eravity, and interrupted his eulogium. “ What 
firm is that? I never heard of it before; what 
line does it deal in? Does it drive a good 
business?” Weare now about to speak of another 
poetic firm, which was once still more obscure 
than that of the now illustrious Lakers, and 
which drove, commercially, a far more un- 
succesful bussiness of—the two gifted and unhappy 
poets—Keats and SHELLEY. : 

It is Tuomas Hoop, we think, who describes 
a conversation between Worpswortm and 
Cuarces Lamp, on the respective merits of these 
two pocts—Cuartes Lamp taking the side of 
Keats, and Worpswortn of SHELLEY. He 
does not record the arguments adduced by the 
two in behalf of their respective theses—nor was 
there any need,-—the reasons lay in the nature of 
their different minds. CHarLes LAMB was an 
intensely sensuous man, and Keats was an in- 
tensely sensuous poet. Whereas WorDSwoRTH, 
| a semi-spirit, could not but admire that phantom 
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among men which SHetey truly proclaimed him- 


self to be. CoLertmcr, on the other hand, was 
fitted from the mixture of the two elements in his 
full large nature to appreciate, as in fact he did, 
both. And so did Hunt, from his genial and 
catholic heart. Without pretending to possess 
such qualities, we do pretend to the possession of 
a genuine and almost equally divided affection for 
the inspired apothecary’s boy, and for the fervid 
son of the Suffolk baronet, and proceed, in the 
strength of that affection, now to speak. 
The quantity of their respective writings 
zests the first point of comparison. Keats’ 
volume is a litttle infra-duodecimo one. SHELLEY’s 
is a large octavo, Keats, too, has not completed 


any one of his larger poems, for “ Endymion” is | 


as really a fragment as “Hyperion.” SHELLEY 
has left several long poems completely finished. 
This ought, of course, considerably to modify our 
judgment of their merits. We have thus far 
ampler grounds for judging of the one than of 
the other. Keats’ poems are a few flowers 
plucked by a child’s hand from a morning walk 
in the woods, Snen.ey’s are plants of luxuriant 


herbage, and lofty stature; but all are more or | 


less infected with disease, and with the hand of 
premature winter resting on them all. You see 
Keats only in the potential—Suettry in the 
actual, mood. Suenrey has given us a distinct 


angle for computing the altitude of his genius. | 


Krars, except in “ Hyperion,” has not. Keats 
died a young poet as well as a young man; 
SHELLEY was a comparatively young man at his 
death, but had long ceased to be a young poet. 
The genius of the two men possessed many 
points of resemblance, but more of diversity. 
Keats might be compared to a magnificent 
butterfly luxuriating among gardens, SHELLEY 
to an eagle, dashing his wing against rocks. Yet, 
as sometimes we have seen a butterfly carried 
aloft by the wind into Alpine regions, and look- 
ing most strangely beautiful there, so once and 
igain, is the frail and fine genius of Adonais found 
among the loftiest peaks of poetic thought, and 
nowhere does it seem more at home. Keats’ 
genius, as we remarked before, is intensely 
sensuous to the very border of the voluptuous, 
the beauty of the visible heavens and earth, of 
sights, and smells, and sounds, of nature, poetry 
and woman, sits on his imagination like a 


pyramid—his Sun seems brighter than two of | 


ours—his Moon is the Moon of the Tropics—his 
stars are large as though he held a telescope ever- 
lastingly at his eye, his smells are all “arrowy 
odours,” and the women of his fancy are all 
“splendid angels newly dressed,—save wings for 
Heaven.” His senses in their converse with out- 
ward things seem all naked, unsheathed—he has 
not an eye, but an iris, not lips, but a palate—his 
to.ich is that of a skinless finger, and his ear is 
“ unstepped” to hear in the wind a louder melody, 
inthe oom of the sea a deeper thunder, and in 
the thundes itself, not the modern “reluctant” 
voice of Jove, but the roar of old Saturn in the 
ld Hyperion heavens. Sn= LEY, on the contrary, 
is intensely spiritual, almost tw insanity; he does 
not see Nature magnified, but éransy.c”¢4; all 
things visible are invested cither with a golae.! OT 
a midnight mist; it is not man he sees, but his 
wraith: not woman, but a bright shadow stretch- 
ing away behind her; not concrete beauty, but 
the Spirit of Beauty; not a personal God, but an 
impersonal Love, looking for ever at itself in the 
wtrror of the universe. And then, his eye and 
ear seem open to other sights and sounds than 
1ose of earth. He seees the dance of fairies, and 





«ees “eyes staring out at him from ladies’ breasts,” 
ind in his strange somnambulism, encounters and 
yverthrows imaginary ruffians.* While the 
outer world swims before him, as in a phantas- 
magoria, the inner is naked and bare. He knows 
little in reality of earth and man, but deems he 
can answer many questions about 

Hell, Hades, Kr aven, the Etern ul How and Where, 


The glory of the dead ¢ 












jlence in the writings of both, a certain un- 
reality, beyond even that which all poetry implies. 
Che weture of Keats reflects all things as ona 
huge magnifying mirror; in Sueciry they are 
shown as if through a distorted lens. Keats 
overcolours and overstrains the body of his scenes 
and subjects —Sne.ter over-refines and at- 
tenuates their spirit. You see but hardly 
recognise nature in many of Keats’ lines; in 
SHELLEY you might recognise if you could but 
see it. See it, however, you cannot. The de- 
scriptions of scenery, for instance, in the “ Revolt 





See Byron's Life, and Medwyn’s Memoirs of Shelley, 


hears the thin voices of departed spirits. He | 


of Islam,” and in the “ Prometheus,” are totally 
unlike anything on earth—no imagination can 
embody and no painter can paint them—they are 
not the lawful progeny of waking fancy, but the 
wild capricious offspring of nightmare dreams. 
In Keats, again, the scenery is often, as it were, 
puffed out, and heated up, till you are reminded 


| breath of criticism, he sank with it. “They had 

| taken away his gods, and what had he more?” 

/ and his only consolation in death was that he 

seemed to feel “the daisies growing over him,” 
and hoped to be identified and lost in Nature. 

His nature, on the whole, was as feeble as it 

| was beautiful. His face, indeed, expresses con- 


of familiar plants in a hothouse, so changed and | siderable pugnacity, and probably he had the 


exaggerated that you have to enquire their names. 
Both these poets are morbid, and both hectic, and 
both original, and both unboundedly profuse in 
their imagery and language. But the morbidity 


more that of mental, disease. Keats’ hectic 


| organ of combativeness considerably developed; 
| but, as with Conachar, in the Fair Maid of Perth, 
| he could not “come to the scratch;” his bodily 

constitution was undermined; his will was weak; 


| 
of Keats is entirely that of bodily, Sae.Ley’s | he was deeply in love, and could not, therefore, 
| 


fever was fiercer and more rapid in its motions, 


and such a determined will and purpose. The 
originality of Kears is, perhaps, at first more 
impressive than that of SHeey, till you re- 
member that having read less, he had much less 
temptation to imitate, and that xe is the truest 
original, not who shrinks from coming in contact 
with the fire of other writers, but who passes 
| through a thousand furnaces, and remains un- 
consumed. Keats’ language is often as bar- 
barous and affected as it is profuse; SHELLEY’s 
is always sclect and refined; aud while his 
| thought is often extravagant, his diction is ever 
| pure. SwHELLEY’s imagery is more uniformly 


of the author of the “Ode to the Nightingale.” 
The different culture of the two poets serves in 
part to explain the diversities of their poetry. 
SHELLEY was an Oxford student, Keats a shop- 
keeper’s boy. SHELLEY was an elegant scholar, 
a profound student of metaphysics; he read 
| Italian, Latin and Greek as easily as English. 
| Keats knew no dead tongue, and had read little 
| philosophy, and hence Brron’s sneer, that he 


Without Greek 
Contrived to talk about the Gods of late. 


| The results are what might have been expected. 
In style, art, and the use of learning, SHELLEY is 
incomparably superior; while in freshness and 
| richness and natural power of genius many will 
| prefer the author of “ Hyperion,” or at least, will 
| find him potentially equal. We speak of mere 
genius. In intellectual faculty there was no com- 
parison. Keats’ intellect was not feeble, but it 
was not proportionate to his imagination, and the 
want of philosophic culture increased its real and 
its apparent weakness; and in his poetry it seems 
}a wart on Ossa. Sueviey’s subtle intellect, 
although imperfect and morbid like all his powers, 
is quite equal to his imagination and fancy, and 
that it seems to have been so to himself, is mani- 
fest from the fact that he meditated abandoning | 
poetry, and betaking himself to the writing of | 
prose philosophical essays. In fact, this exces- 
sive intellectual and metaphysical propensity of 
Snevvey’s mind has injured his poetry scarcely 
less than its wild and monstrous infidelity. “I 
like,” says Hazxirr, “metaphysics as well as 
he, but I do not like to see them dancing in the 
mazes of poetry.” He had intoxicated himself at 
| the fount of Lucretius, and as he had made 
! Eptcurts a Poet, SaeLiey meant to do the same 
ito Spinoza and Gopwin. The attempt was 
| daring, but hopeless. The cold dead godless 
system stared, like a corpse, through all the 
| splendid flowers, and rainbows, with which his 
genius had surrounded it, and looked more ghastly 
| 








from the vain attempt to beautify and revive it. 
Keats, on the other hand, had little specula- 

| tive tendency, and no speculative power. He 

| sought to clasp Nature as she was, in his arms, 

| not to unloose her awful zone, or to gaze at her 

| naked loveliness, His creed was— 

Beauty is Truth—Truth Beauty. 

| which many besides him believe in a profounder | 

and more Christian sense. His religion did not 

even amount to Pantheism: it was the mere 


and was not resisted by such a powerful intellect, | 


avoid dissolving, upon the first attack, like a 
strip of beautiful river foam before the staff of a 
boy. It is an casy and a disgraceful thing to 
| brush away a trembling dew-drop, to crush a 
| dying rose, to catch and kill a poor autumn 
butterfly, and this was the proud achievement of 
the Quarterly Reviewer! We have somewhere 
read a melancholy account of the effects of the 
review upon Keats. It wielded a fascination 
over him. He read it again and again. He 
sipped and sipped at its poison. It lay on his 
table, and he revolved round it, like a condemned 
planet round some central hell. Poor fellow! 
He should have acted as even we once did, when 
attacked some twelve years ago, by first tossing 
the review to the other side of the room; and, 


grand, but in point of delicate felicity and tremu- | secondly, by so writing to the editor as to force 
lous depth, is seldom to be compared with that | an apology. 


But he had “garnered up his 


| heart” in these verses of his—they were his all ; 


and, as Jounson remarks, one does not like his 
all despised, however little it may be. A man 
who has recorded, as Keats did, his whole heart 
and mind and history in a book, feels when that 
book is summarily condemned, as if it were 
Himself who was handed over to perdition, 
shame, and everlasting contempt. Only a strong 
will, aided by a strong constitution, and inflamed 
by a certain fierce independence of nature, can 
resist, and defy, and abolish such assaults; and 
none of these belonged to our amiable Poet. 

SHELLEY possessed—perhaps through his 
aristocratic blood—a keener and prouder con- 
sciousness of himself. He felt attack as well as 
Keats, but could conceal the feeling, and get it 
to run inwards. He was, besides, the fool of an 
Idea, and, as long as its grasp continued, it at 
once upheld and enslaved him. He must live, 
he thought, till his mission was accomplished! 
Hence, adverse reviews annoyed, without shaking 
or souring him. They stung, indeed, but they 
stung him onwards in his eccentric and ungovern- 
able career. 

The grand error of his career, and of his mode 
of thought, was, we think, this. He thought too 
highly of himself as an individual Man—too 
highly of Man as a species, and as a representative 
of Gop—and appreciated too little the severe 
limits and restrictions which hem in the human 
race—their inherent and acquired evil—their real 
and their conventional folly, and the austere and 
awful laws which they have broken, and the 
penalty of which they must pay. Believing, 
first of all, as he might well do, in his own sin- 
cerity and benevolence, he confounded these 
qualities with perfection; he actually thought 
(see “ Prince Athanase,”) that he could do no 
wrong, and from this aboriginal error he passed 
to a most perverted notion of the origin of evil, 
tracing it entirely to systems, and not to that 
Heart of Man which is “desperately wicked.” 
Man became, in his eye, a God “except these 
bonds ”—the bonds of creeds and governments, 
which he was prepared, and, as he thought, able 
to burn up like tow. He was for consuming the 
swaddling bands ere the infant was grown into a 
child! He felt, intensely, insanely, the evils 
of the world, but did not feel down into the deep 
darkness of their roots, or see that Divine power 
alone is able entirely to extirpate them. Had 
Jesus pretended only to be a man, seeking to 
reform the world by human means, SHELLEY 





gratitude and admiration of a child for the warm 
and bright objects of the Creation around him; | 
for its sunshine, its breezes, and its flowers. 
What higher worship there was in him was that 
of the Ideal, of which he found the noblest type | 
in the Grecian Mythology. He seems never even 
to have approached to see that “great sight” of | 
the manger inhabiting Gop, or to have pondered | 
| those profound revelations of truth and beauty, | 
of Man and of Gon, which Christianity supplies. | 
Hence his life and death were both unhappy: he | 
| had no balm to soothe him under sorrow, no | 
amulet of Hope, no key of Promise in his breast, 
to deliver him from Despair. When his dream | 
of fame was, or seemed to be, dissipated by the 











would have become a genuine Jesuit—a follower 
of Jesus. But from Curist’s deep and oft- 
repeated expression of the hopeless wickedness 
of earth, the absolute need of a supernatural 
change, and from the assertion of his own celestial 
claims, the Pride in Suriiey’s heart, like that of 
all the human race combined, swelled up and 
recoiled, and he raved and blasphemed against 
a Being to whom, in some of the merely human 
elements of his character, he bore a striking 
resemblance, 

Having thus cut off every bridge betwixt him 


| and Curist, he set to work to reform the earth 


along, and by the mere promulgation of what he 


| deemed truth, without supernatural powers oT 
| 
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unearthly sanctions. It must have been painfully 
interesting for those at that time, such as CoLr- 
RIDGE, Who really understood and loved Sue.iey, 
to watch his indefatigable toils after an impos- 
sibility. We saw a boy lately, a brave and noble 
boy of four, manfully seeking to pile up, from the 
gravel walk, a mass as high as his uncle’s house! 


We thought of Smettey and his vain emprize. | 


Truly he was to the end a wild and wonderful 
child. 

Nevertheless, we think that SurLiey has done 
and is doing great service to the cause of Christ- 
ianity. The man whois in his youth a Suet- 
LEYITE, generally ends in some form or other of 
the Christian faith. Smeniey’s system is the 


reductio ad ubsurdum of the infidel idea. We have | 
far more hope of a Shellyite than of a confirmed | 


Carlylist. The Shelleyite tries to reform the world 
by Philosophy, is disappointed, and often in his 
reaction is compelled to return to the divine hopes 
and promises of Christianity. The Carlylist 
having never sought anything, except for himself, 
has gained and has lost nothing, and may 
retain his grim negative position long enough. 
The Shelleyite has been taught to be honest, 
to speak out. 
couraged to consume his smoke, to talk 
vaguely on the subject of religion, sometimes 
to hoist a Christian flag half-high, but never to 
utter a certain sound, or to follow a direct and 
downright course; his very curses are cloudy, and 
his vituperation vomits through a mist. The 
Shelleyite has a position which can be forced, the 
Carlylist has none; you can only fire on the dust 
he raises, and which fluctuates to and fro over the 
whole field. We verily believe that such men as 
Horyoake and Cooper are nearer the kingdom 
of Heaven than Emerson and the other followers 
of CARLYLE. Madness can be cured, pride sel- 
dom is. 
(To be continued.) 








Tue Rey. Cuartes Eyre is a bold man, and a self- 
confident. He has published a volume whose title-page 
bears this inscription, The Full of Adam, from Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost. So far good. But why take the 
trouble to produce in a separate volume a segment of 
Paradise Lost? The preface clears up the mystery ; 
it informs us—we are really copying it verbatim—that 
it is ‘a carving out from his great work of a smaller 
poem, more strictly epical.”” T'urther we are informed 
that ‘‘ frequent variations, both in incident and language, 
will be detected, and in some cases, correction or sup- 
posed improvement !!’’ Imagine JoHN MILTON cor- 
rected and improved by the Rev. CHartes Eyreu!! 
But we must give one specimen of this Milton improved. 
Thus is the grand passage translated by Mr. Eyre: 

Of Adam's disobedience and his fall 

I sing: how he presumed to eat the fruit 

Of the forbidden tree, and so brought sin 

Into the world, and death and all our woe. 

Eternal Spirit, thou who at the first 

Wast moving on the waters, when a voice 

Was heard, and virgin Space, pregnant by Lovo, 

Gave birth to Beauty, Harmony, and Lite, 

Thee humbly I invoke; for thou dost love 

Before all temples Truth, and from thy view 

Heaven, Earth, and Hell have nothing hid, or Time 

From the beginning. What in me is dark 

Illumine ; what is low raise and support, 

That I the facts may fittingly relate! 

We know not whether the perpetrator of this bar- 
barism is at large, but we hope for the honour of huma- 
nity that he is not quite compos, and that his friends 
will look to him.——A posthumous poem by the Rev. 
L. Piceort, M.A., edited by his son, entitled Noah 
and his Days, would have been better left to the 
obscurity of manuscript than thus to have challenged 
criticism in print. It is in truth a very wnpoetical pro- 
duction ; a sort of sermon in rhyme, and injured rather 
than improved by the transmutation. It has not gross 
faults, indeed, but it is wanting in beauties, and it is 
by its beauties and not by its faults that the worth of 
poetry is to be measured.——Equally without title to 
the honours of type is Rhymed Convictions, by one 
WALNEERG (who is he?) a collection of extremely 
mediocre ‘songs, hymns, and recitations.”’ Very 
juvenile productions are Zwo Historical Dramas or 
Lragedies, by Juvents. They are the sublime of 
common-place; the speeches are thoroughly «dramatic; 
there is nothing of poetry or passion in be scarcely 
even the rude energy of rant. The author has not 
yet learned to write his own language. We cannot 
resist amusing our readers with two or three specimens. 
Thus Manlius, the general, addresses his servant : 

Servilius; thou wert ever faithful to me, 
And I am still thy debtor; but thou serv’st 
A fallen lord—’ leave me to-night alone: 
May be it is the period of your duty: 
Haply you shall not sce me many more, 

Or, if so, net the man wert wont to behold ; 
For this bound outer man doth ever draw 
The inner after, ‘till one’s just circumference 
Is measured in a shade. Servilius, 

Leave me awhile, I do require some food 











—Nome provender: I'll call for thee anon. 


The Carlylist has been en- | 


This is rigmarole : 
I am not in my own hands; as a child, 
Or fourscore beldam, led by every knave, 
Heedless whereto—by fraud or sympathy : 
But he bears honour's chaste complexion :— 
As I do love it, I will follow him. 


A bit of wisdom— 

| Things second-hand are seldom good as new, 
For either they do lose their primal gloss, 
Or gather must of dull hyperbole. 

Sut enough of this.—Not better isan Ode to Louis 
Napoleon, by G. W. F., who gives vent to his vexation 
with the ruler of France in very wretched verses, one 
| of which will suffice to show the worth of the whole. 
Will he who did not hesitate, 

By perfidious plot 
Ilis country’s laws to violate : 
Will he, a vile despot, 
All other nations’ rights respect ? 
Nay! this the world must not expect, 
For he will not—cannot— 
Who's raised by such a passion’s glow, 
But grant that passion’s further flow. 








Whatever reason there may be in this, we cannot 
| excuse the bad rhyme. A comedy called The Suc- 
cessful Candidate, by Rt. Kump PHI, is stated in 
the preface to be the author's first attempt. We are 
not surprised that it was rejected by the managers, for 
| it is obviously deficient in that which is the first 
requisite of an acting play, fitness for ‘‘staze 
business,” but it exhibits a considerable capacity for 
dramatic composition ; it reads well, and we have no 
doubt that if Mr. Purip will study stage effect, he 
will qualify himself to be a popular contributor to the 
acting drama. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Advocate; his Training, Practice, Rights, and 
Duties. By Evwarp W. Cox, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. London: Law Times Office. 

AxrHouGuH written for the instruction of those 

who purpose to pursue the profession of Adyo- 

cacy, this work is not without interest for the 
general reader. A considerable portion of its 
pages are devoted to the discussion of subjects 
that more or less engage the attention of every 
man who concerns himself with the practical 
business of life, or whose duties ever call him 

into a court of justice, whether as a witness, as a 

juryman, or even as a spectator. Questions are 

here mooted as to the duties of an Advocate, 
which are continually being brought under the 





and processes are described for the investigation 
and discovery of the truth, by means of testimony, 
which no person of any age can peruse without 
profit. Nor is the volume wanting in attraction 
to those who merely seek amusement. It 
describes minutely the life of a law student, the 
geography and customs of the inns of court, the 





nesses. It gives a course of reading which night 
be usefully pursued by all who desire the attain- 
ment of extensive general knowledge, such as is 
required in the actual business of life: it teaches 
the Art of Speaking, an accomplishment of 
infinite advantage to every man in a free country, 
where public opinion sways, and the speaker is the 
ruler of public opinion. The manner of dealing 
with witnesses of various classes, so as to elicit 
the truth from them; the signs by which false- 
hood may be detected; the influences that weigh 
with juries; the modes of addressing them so as 
to win verdicts: these and a multitude of other 
topics bearing upon the practice of an Advocate, 
are treated with most minute care, and with the 
fulness of knowledge which only could be 
acquired by much experience and keenest obser- 
vation. 

Mr. Cox handles his subject very systemati- 
cally. In an epistle dedicatory to Lord Denman, 


| he comments upon the present distressed con- | 


dition of the Bar, and avows that he entertains 
| no hope of the revival of its fortunes. It appears, 


suggested to the author by the contemplation of 


Desirous of learning what were the qualities of 


practice, that made the late Chief-Justice of 
England the model Advocate and the model 
Judge, the author sought for some book that 
would teach him what were the duties of an 
Advocate. He could find none. The subject 
had never been systematically treated. He began 
to collect materials for his own information; they 


last, of a formal treatise, and have issued in the 
volume before us. 
It is, indeed, a strange fact, that a work so 


! obviously useful, and to all who have to play the 





notice of newspaper readers in leading articles, | 


customs of the bar, and the characters of wit- | 


from this preface, that the subject was itself | 
Lord Denman as an Advocate and as a Judge. | 


mind and body, what the education, what the | 


grew under his hands; they took the shape, at | 


part of Advocate, whether as Barristers or 
Attorneys, so necessary, as this, should have 
| remained so long unwritten, and that now, for 
| the first time, the Student and the Practitioner 
possess an instructor and guide to help them in 
the acquirement and in the practice of their 
arduous and complicated duties. Of the manner 
in which the author has performed the difficult 
task he has undertaken, we (the reviewer) are 
expressly forbidden to pronounce an opinion, for 
reasons which will probably be recognised and 
approved by many of our readers. Our business 
is strictly limited to a description of the contents, 
without a word of praise or criticism, leaving it 
to the reader to form his own judgment from 
that description and the extracts with which we 
shall illustrate it. Obedient to our instructions, 
we proceed thus to deal with the volume before 
us. 

A considerable portion of the contents are of 
universal interest and utility, such as the chapters 
on “Will and Courage,” “Moral Training,” 
“Practical Morals,” “Intellectual Training,” 
“How to Study,” “What to Read,” “ How to 
Read,” “Studies for Information,” “ Studies that 
Educate,” “Physical Training,” “The Art of 
Speaking,” “Student Life in the Temple,” and 
so forth. From this we shall select a few passages. 

Take this from the chapter on 

PRACTICAL MORALS. 


Be a genuine man; genuine in all things; genuine in 
manner, in speech, in thought, in deed. No other man 
that ever existed was like you, and your likeness will 
never again exist: there is a part assigned to you in 
the drama of Creation, whose scheme would be imper- 
fect without you. Why, then, strive to seem unlike 
yourself?—for it is only seeming. You cannot transform 
yourself into another being, nor will you succeed in 
imposing upon your fellows. It is a vice of our age 
that everybody seeks to appear that which he is not. 
Perhaps it was always so with the many. The same 
aping of appearances that assumes the shapes of fashion 
in forms and cant in speech, and produces such moral 
and intellectual prostration, has ever existed, more or 
less; but in our time it is a growing evil, and it will 
demand an extraordinary effort on the part of any per- 
son entering upona career of public life to resist the 
contagious influence, to preserve intact the consciousness 
of his individuality as a MAN, and to maintain that 
self-reliance without which he cannot approach to real 
greatness. 
| Even as a matter of prudence, it is best to be your- 
| 
| 
| 





self everywhere and always. Simplicity is truest 
wisdom. What you are, appear. Be not ashamed of 
j aught you cannot help. Strive so to know yourself 
| that you may estimate your capacities rightly, and seek 
| not to seem greater or less than you are. Society will 
speedily reduce you to your level, if you rate yourself 
| too highly: it is a mock humility that pretends to self- 
abasement, and contempt is its just punishment. Never 
| is a man so respectable and so respected as when he is 
content to appear just what nature and education have 
made him, neither better nor worse, wiser nor weaker, 
richer nor poorer, higher nor lower in rank. Are you 
of noble birth? Good. It is a proud thing to be the 
inheritor of a name with which is associated great deeds 
and unsullied honour: it is the strongest stimulus to 
transmit that name in its purity to generations to come: 
it is an advantage of position, the value of which cannot 
be over-estimated, but for which God and man require 
proportionate services. Are you of humble origin? 
Good, again. You also have cause for an honest pride 
in your ancestry. The lower thei station, the more 
your merit in having, by your own ability, industry, and 
virtue, worked your way upwards, through the difficul- 
ties that throng the path of humble merit, and which to 
have overcome is a sure sign of capacity and perse- 
verance. Dishonour lics only in denial or concealment 
of the fact. It is in itself an honour; and in the 
practice of life we find it acknowledged. It is only the 
| man who assumes an alliance with aristocracy, to which 
he has no title by birth, who is held in contempt and 
scorn. The Genuine Man commands the respect of all 
classes; and, if he be also the Christian Gentleman, he 
will find that the accident of his birth will not close 
against him the doors even of the highest in the land 
It will be seen hereafter how to the Advocate, beyond all 
other men, these great virtues of self-respect and se/f- 
reliance are of incalculable advantage. 
Possess your mind fully with the precept that 
“ Hongty is the best policy.” Hold it, not as a senii- 
ment ( & but with the pervading influence of a sincere 
and solemn conviction. It is a maxim in every mouth, 
but how few make it the inflexible rule of their conduct! 
It is plain that many persons flatter themselves they 
are honest, if they keep their hands from picking and 
| stealing. But Honesty means a great deal more than 
abstinence from Theft. It means fair dealing in ever, 


transaction, public or private; truthfula 
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frankness of deportment; readiness to HEAR ALL SIDES | 
of every question, and to judge all men—foes as well as 
friends—those who differ from us as we!l as those who | 
agree with us—by the same standard, meting out to | 
them the same measure of charityin the construction of | 
their motives, their words and acts. There is no term | 
in our language whose meaning has been so cabined and 
confined as this word Honesty. If you profess what 
you do not believe, assent without conviction, assume | 
what you do not feel, help to deprive a neighbour of his | 
good name by circulating scandal, are overreaching in 
your dealings, seek your ends by any indirection, sacri- 
fice your independence for patronage, prostrate yourself 
before the powerful, take mean advantages of those in 
your power, exact from your dependents more than you 
would claim from your equals, stand strictly upon legal | 
rights without regard to the equity of your demands; 
in brief, if in any manner you do to your neighbour 
otherwise than as you would that he should do to yon, | 
you are as guilty of dishonesty as if you had picked his | 
pocket. 

And this is the unfailing test by which you can 
always try the honesty and propriety of any proceeding. 
Question yourself thus:—“ Were we to change places, 
how should I consider that he ought to act towards | 
me?” As the answer is, so act tohim. Then, seldom 
indeed will you err. 

sut it is not enough to know how large a word is 
Honesty ; assure yourself also that it is really “ the 
best policy,” at all times and under all circumstances 
It is a lesson slowly learned and very difficult of appli- 
cation; but if there be one thing more than another | 
that experience of the world teaches a man, it is that, 
in every condition and transaction of life, equally with 
individuals and with nations, Honesty is wisdom as well | 
as virtue. How tempting soever the promise of present 
advantage from a contrary course, in the end it will be 
found an unprofitable bargain. It is a moral law by 
which the order of things in this world is regulated—a | 
law universal, irresistible, and which is never violated 
with impunity. The longer we live, and the more we | 
observe and reflect, the more profound will be our con | 
viction that, even apart from duty, as a matter of 
prudence and profit, it behoves the ApvyocarTE to | 
cultivate the strictest Honesty. | 


[ To be continued. | 


Mr. RicuArpson has added to his useful series of | 
Rural Handbooks, a little treatise on ‘ Horses, their 
Varieties, Breeding, and Management.’’ It appears to | 


be thoroughly practical——-A Second Series of The | 


Welsh Sketches, by the Author of “Proposals for 

Christian Union,’’ describes the Lords Marchers, | 
narrates the history of Llywelyn ap Gryffydd, and 
gathers up all that tradition has preserved relative to 
Epwarp I. and the first Prince of Wales. An 
effort is being made to assimilate the Bankruptcy Laws 
of Scotland and England, and with that aim, a Com- 
mittee of Merchants in London have published a Report 
and Suggestions, in which this desirable improvement 
is strongly urged npon the Legislature. ——The Rey. 
W. G. Cooxsuey, M.A., has published his Thoughts 
on the Admission of Jews to Parliament, to which 
he is strongly opposed, on the ground, chiefly, that it | 
would unchristianize the Legislature, assuming that if 

they had the power the constituencies would return a 

majority of Jews. 
be because a majority thought it desirable, and if a | 
majority of the country desire it, they are entitled to | 
do it.——From Mr. J. Warp we have received a useful | 
and interesting little book entitled A History of Gold | 
as a Commodity and as a Measure of Value, in which 
he traces its fluctuations in ancient and modern times, | 
and endeavours to form an estimate of the probable | 
supplies to be expected from California and Australia. 

It is prefaced with a good map of the Gold Regions. | 
—tThe Surtees Society of Durham has issued a volume | 
curious for the antiquary, entitled Boldon Buke, being | 
a Survey of the Possessions of the See of Durham, | 
made by order of Bishop Pudsey, in the year 1733. It | 
is purely of local interest.——Mr. C. Knreurt, fertile | 
of invention, has produced a small Pocket Cyclopedia | 
of Noveities, Inventions, and Curiosities in Art and | 
Science, descriptive of the marvels which the ingenuity | 
of our age has produced, with such startling rapidity. | 
We have never read a more interesting little volume, | 
and it is written so as to be intelligible to everybody, 
even to children. We are pleased to see that it is the | 
first of a projected series of small books designed to | 








make knowledge attractive by putting it in an attractive 





form. Sir C. J, Naprer has addressed to the Mem- 
bers of the new Parliament, A Letter on the Defence 


legislation. The subject is much too large to be con- 
sidered here, but we can recommend these comments 
upon it to readers who have interested themselves in 
the question. Mr. Wesster has published an edi- 
tion of The New Patent Law, with notes describing 
its history, objects, and provisions, with the practical 
forms and proceedings, and he is an authority on this 
subject. 











PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Westminster Review does its work well. Dedi- 
cated to the promotion of infidelity in religion and 
radicalism in politics, calling the one rationalism, and 


| the other liberalism, it maintains the cause of subver- | 
| sion with very considerable ability. Differing altogether 


from the principles of The Westminster, believing them 


| to be not merely wrong, but dangerous, we cannot view, | not quite so good. 


| are preeisely similar to those in all existing magazines. 


with the pleasure with which we are wont to welcome the 
appearance of genius anywhere, the vigour that many of 


| its contributors can boast. Few of the subjects discussed 
| in the present number are, however, in themselves such 
as to call for the display of the peculiar doctrines, reli- | 
| gious and political, promoted by The Westminster; but so 


earnest are its writers in the cause, that they cannot help 
insinuating them whenever an opportunity offers. “The 


| Oxford Commission,” and “ Whewell’s Moral Philo- 
| sophy,” are tempting themes for such displays; but 


the other papers are of more general interest and less 
infected with the theology of Mr. CuapmAy’s shelves; 


| as, “Plants and Botanists,” an essay that makes science 


amusing, and “The Philosophy of Style,” that ably 
analyses a subject much talked of but little understood, 
and in which our poet friend, ALEXANDER SMITH, is 
very warmly praised. “ The Profession of Literature” 
examines fairly enough the status of the literary man in 
England. <A review of the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin 


| is smart but superficial, and a sketch of GoETHE as a 
| man of science is a little too learned for the general 


reader, It closes with another “Life of the Duke of 


| 
| 
| Psychological Medicine is a periodical devoted to a 
| subject whose importance cannot be over-estimated, but 


tributed by writers of experience as well as of learning 
and ability. Some of its poetry is remarkably good. 

The Gardener's Record, for October, is the cheapest 
of all the periodicals devoted to Horticulture. But it is 
not, therefore, inferior in quality. Its information is 
necessarily limited by its size, but it is the best of its 
kind. 

The Englishman's Magazine, for October, is a new 
adventure, but upon what it bases its expectations we 
are unable to discover. It offers no novelty of plan or 
purpose; it is a fac simile of all existing magazines, 
and of fifty others that have made a similar attempt 
and perished. It is strange that writers and publishers 
| will not recognise the fact that the public requires 





| something mew; people will not give up their old 
favourites to take one that does not differ from that to 
which they are accustomed except that probably it is 
So here: the subjects and the styles 


Could not the proprietor of this one hit upon some- 


| thing altogether different, then he would have a fair 


chance of success; he cannot succeed with it as it is. 
The Picture Pleasure Book, Part VI., is as attrac- 
tive to children as the previous numbers. It contains 


| 
} 
| 
eight large folio pages full of capital engravings that 
| will educate as well as please the eyes of children. 
| 


The Charm, for October, is an illustrated magazine 
for the use of children, containing tales, narratives, 
poetry, &c. adapted for youth, with some fifteen or 


| twenty good woodcuts. 


The October part of Dr. Wrxstow’s Journal of 


which is strangely neglected by our generation. The 
first paper is a review of a French work on “ Homicidal 
Monomania,” full of curious facts, suggestive of painful 
but useful reflections. A thoroughly practical article 
on “ The Statistics of Crime and the Mental and Moral 
Condition of Prisoners,” gathers together the facts and 


deduces from them the conclusions. “The Law of 
| Lunacy,” the disgrace of our civilization, is again re- 
bean ! viewed with reference to its condition in France. Mor- 
A periodical would most attract now by | tality and Insanity, under the separate system of 


Wellington,” which had been better omitted, seeing 
how the newspapers and shops are burdened with the 
same theme. 


| 
} 
But then if they did so, it would | 
| 


advertising that it contains nothing about the Duke o 
WELLINGTON. The sbort notices of Contemporary 
Literature at the end, which occupy so much space that 
might be better filled, are very poor and altogether un- 


worthy of a Quarterly Review, which should contain | 


nothing but first-class writing. But these notices are 
worse than the worst country newspaper criticism. 

The Eclectic Review, for October, opens with an 
article that will be read with eager interest at this 


| time on “ Australia, its Capabilities and Prospects.” 


The other articles most noteworthy, are on “ Household 
Surgery,” “ Guizot’s Shakespeare,” “ Japan,” and “ The 
Wesleyan Conference.” The latter as one of the phe- 
nomena of our time is treated with deserved attention 
and respect. 

The Church of England Magazine is wonderfully 
cheap and abounds in articles on general literature as 
well as on religious topics, and it has engravings also. 

The Farmers’ Magazine is equally cheap and full o 


information of practical value to those engaged in agri- | 


cultural pursuits. Each number contains two engravings 
of prize cattle. 

The Ladies’ Companion is now under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. Newron Cros.anp, who has wrought 
wonderful improvements in it. She has pressed into 
its service some of our best authoresses. In this 
number we see among the contributors the names of 
Mrs. Neat, Mrs. Appy, Frances Brown and 
HANNAH CLAY. The contents, too, are well selected. 
There is a steel engraving of the Empress JOSEPHINE. 

The Sporting Review provides every kind of intel- 
ligence in which Sportsmen delight, mingled with essay 
and fiction, with engravings. Thus from the East 
Indies there is an account of the Jungle Cock, and 
Lord WiLit1AM LENNOX writes a novel called “ Ernest 
Atherley.” 

Mr. Tomttnson has again brought out two parts of 
his admirable Cyclopedia of Useful Arts. Parts 
XXIII. and XXIV., just issued, proceed as far as the 
word “Light.” They abound in illustrative engravings. 
It will be invaluable to all engaged in the arts and 
sciences, whether professionally or as amateurs. 

The sixth part of Grimm’s Household Stories is a 
charming book for children. It contains an excellent 
translation of the nursery tales of him who was pre- 
eminent in this most difficult species of composition. 


of England by Corps of Volunteers and Militia. } This edition of them is profusely embellished with 


He is not an alarmist, but he thinks we are not safe as | 


we are, and that we should at least be prepared for an 


attack, and that the best means of being so is by a sort | 


of general arming and training of the whole population | 
} 


through the double agency of Volunteer Corps and 
Militia. The letter is plain spoken and full of spirit, 
and from such an authority is entitled to respectful 


| 


| 


engravings of great merit, and the part contains nearly 
twenty stories. What a treat for the nurseries! 

Our respected old friend with a new face, The 
Gentleman's Magazine, continues its sober course of 
antiquarian and historical gleaning, the most curious 
paper in the October number being on “ The Kaisers 


attention. ——Dr. BurNeETT has sent us a pamphlet on | and their Characteristics.” Its Obituary is as copious 


Crime and Insanity, in which he traces their causes, 
connexion, and consequences, and points out how they 


and valuable as ever. 
Hogg's Instructor, for October, contains a great deal 


should be distinguished, and how treated by human | of interesting and instructive matter, evidently con- | 


= 


prisons both in England and America, are treated of, 
and then we have a description of the American Insti- 
tutions for the Insane, and a curious and interesting 
lecture on “ Mental Dynamics in relation to the Science 
of Medicine,” concludes the longer papers. There are 
several shorter ones of more or less value, and a collec- 
tion of intelligence. If mental science makes any 
progress in this country it will be due to the efforts of 
Dr. Winstow, who keeps it before the public through 
this the only periodical in which it is systematically 
found or practically pursued. 

Mary Howirr is devoting some of her time to the 
instruction of children by means of a cheap little 
monthly magazine called The Dial of Love, illustrated 
with engravings, having tales and poetry fitted for 
| childish comprehension. Every child in England should 
| be given this book to read—he (or she) would be the 
| better, happier and wiser for it in all after life. 

Part X. of The Portrait Gallery of distinguished 
persons, contains fine engravings on steel, with ex- 
tremely interesting biographies of HALE, CLARENDON, 
TuRENNE, TAYLOR, MurILLO, CoLBERT and MOLIERE. 

The Garden Companion, for October, is another of 
the many periodicals devoted to horticulture, proving 
how widely diffused among us is the taste for this 
| wholesome pursuit. It describes the new plants both 
with pen and pencil. 

Eliza Cook's Journal is well sustained, its greatest 
attraction being a complete collection of her own poems. 
| In the October part there are several of these old favou- 
rites, with much various reading in prose supplied by 
| other contributors. 

The Illustrated Exhibitor, for October, is really a 
| wonderful work—a miracle of cheapness and beauty. 

It contains a number of excellent woodcuts in the best 
style of the art and upon all subjects, accompanied by 
an explanatory text which is both instructive and 
amusing. It is unrivalled by any other publication of 
its class. 

The 6th number of The Bibliotheca Sacra and Biblical 
Repository, treats religious topics with more of learning, 
and with a profounder criticism, than other religious 
periodicals. It is particularly addressed to the intellec- 
tual and to those who study Theology as a science. 
This part contains essays on “India as a Field for 
Inquiry and Evangelical Labour”; and on “the Grotian 
Theory of the Atonement”; “ Remarks on the Double 
Sense of Scripture,” a critical review of the writings of 
Richard Baxter; an extremely able paper entitled “the 
Practical Element in Christianity ;” and an article that 
will be read with great interest, for it is full of matter 
for reflection, ‘“‘ Remarks on the Idea of Religion, with 
special reference to Psychological Question,” by D. K. 
LrecuLER, Chaplain to the Insane Asylum at Winnen- 

| thal. This periodical is published in America. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Tue decay, and all but death of literary activity 
in Italy, is one of those intellectual phenomena 
which might furnish a theme for any quantity of 
ingenious disquisition, and leave writers and 
readers as wise as it found them. It cannot be 
traced to the political tyranny which oppresses 
much of the country, for how long is it since 
Italy was anything else but enslaved, and how 
many are the noble writers and noble thinkers 
which it has produced when in fetters? The cen- 
sorship of the press may stifle political disquisition, 
and sacerdotal tyranny check the development of 
moral and metaphysical science; but what have 
they to do with works of the imagination? Are 


there no longer any lovers in Italy, that it no | 


longer produces Petrarchan poetry? Has civic 
and domestic life lost its gay and comie aspects, 
and shall we never have again a specimen of that 
peculiar product of Italy, the Italian Novel? 
Sardinia was the country of Europe the most 
tyrannically governed, and where the aristo- 
cracy was worst educated, when it witnessed the 
development of the stern and fiery genius of 
Alfieri. Now Sardinia is free, but it has no 
Alfieris to boast of. Some of the chief literati of 
Turin, with Professor Mancini at their head, have 
recently formed a society to publish once a week 
a cheap volume for the elevation of the popular 
mind, and by way of safeguard against the insi- 
dious invasion of the Jesuits. And what is the 





first work they have published in the series? Not | 


even an original one; but Machiavelli’s essay on 
the first ten books of Livy! However, the new 
constitutionalism of Sardinia is beginning to pro- 
duce literary fruit of a certain kind,—works on 
constitutional theories and constitutional history. 
To the latter category belongs Count Sclopi’s 
recent volume Degli stati generali e d’altre istitu- 
ztoni politiché del Piemonte e della Savoia, saggio 
storico (“The States-General and other Political 
Institutions of Piedmont; an historical essay”) 
in which he proves that Piedmont too, down to a 
comparatively recent period, has had a constitu- 
tional government, representative institutions, 
and al! the rest of it. So that, as Monsieur 
Jourdain had talked prose all his life without 
knowing it, Piedmont has been free a/most all its 
history, certainly—without knowing it! 

Some of the most “choice Italian” of their 
recent literature has been written by Italian exiles 
in England—witness Ugo Foscolo and Mazzini. 
The latter is known chiefly as a revolutionary and 
political writer, but his purely literary essays are 
beautiful compositions, although their transmi- 
gration through a French version into English 
(the process which conducted them from Mazzini’s 
manuscript into the print of English periodicals) 
sadly marred their effect, and some of these days 
we shall write a criticism on the collection which 
he has formed and published of them in their 
original Italian. 
France have not been equally notable in litera- 
ture, and those of them of a literary turn have 
chiefly devoted themselves to what the Germans 
call “ Bread-studies.” Not at all a “bread-study” 
but far from an imaginative one is that to which 
the clever, and in hisown country, creative Goresio, 
betook himself on repairing to Paris. Fastening 
on philology, he mastered almost every literary 
language of the east and west, and as Eugéne 
Burnouf, the lamented Orientalist lately deceased, 
said of him: Goresio thinks himself my pupil 
but he has had no teacher but himself. With 
singular audacity, when he had looked about him 
for a task, he decided on editing and translating 
the Ramayana, an enterprise that had baffled the 
zeal and industry of Schlegel. His work is now 
before the world, and those who wish, without 
learning Sanscrit, to enjoy a noble epic older than 
Homer’s may do so over Gorresio’s fine Italian 
version. 

How flimsy, when we contemplate an almost 
life-long labour like Gorresio’s, seems the new 
Ponsard-controversy which has arrived, after the 
death of the George-Sand-controversy, to stir the 
stagnant depths of Parisian criticism. We lately 
gave account of the really clever Ponsard’s tra- 
gedy of Ulysse, which, in its naked simplicity of 
language and Homeric manners, so startled the 
fashionable frequenters of the Theatre Francais. 
It was successful both with the audience and with 
the critics, though some of the latter took rather 


The Italian exiles resident in | 








strong exceptions to it. Ponsard quietly re- 
pressed his choler for a little, took to translating 
a book or two of the Odyssey into French rhyme, 
and has now published his translation with an 
exculpatory and aggressive preface in the good 
old fashion of a critic-badgered poet. 
curious to find in the new controversy a resusci- 
tation of that which Wordsworth and Jeffrey 
used to carry on about “ poetic diction,”—Pon- 


| 
| 
| 


It is | 


sard standing up for simplicity and Jules Janin | 


ejaculating “ silliness.” 


The clear, lively, sympathetic, fluent nature of, \ - . 
| respecting that much disputed clement of Russian 


the French, and the tact of their publishers and 
editors, has secured to them in more than one 
good printed collection, a series of historical 


| 


memoirs, which for vivacity and amusing instruc- | 


tiveness defies all competition. Yet there was 
one period of their history, brief and inglorious 
indeed, but far from uninteresting, which no 
memoir-writer had recorded in pleasant anec- 
potical narrative. The period in question is the 
second quarter of the eighteenth century, from 


| 1728 to 1762, comprising a portion of the time of | 
| the Regency and of the early reign of Louis XV, 


—the Duke de Saint-Simon’s memoirs closing 


with the former year, and Bachaumont’s ques- | C : : 
| respecting, and remedies for the cure of, the 


tionable revelations only commencing with the 
latter. Recently, however, there has turned up 
the diary of a Paris advocate, which bears no 
slight resemblance to that of our own Mr. Pepys, 
and covers the ground formerly unoccupied, 
entitled Journal Historique et anecdotique du réyne di 


Louis XV., par C.J. F. Barbier, Avocat au Parle- | 


ment de Paris (“ Historical and anecdotical Jour- 
nal of the Reign of Louis XV., by C. J. F. 
Barbier, Advocate of the Parliament of Paris;”) 
it has been in course of publication since 1847, 
and is one of those books which delight equally, 


| 


LITERATURE. 


thausen, a solid independent Westphalian land- 
owner made a tour in Russia, chiefly from 
agricultural curiosity, and his character, position 
and aim gave a decided value to the rather dull 
book of which he then published two volumes, 
and now publishes a third, under the title of 
Studien uber die inneren Zustiinde, das Volkleben, 
und insbesondere die lindlichen Enruchtungen Russ- 
lands: (“Studies on the internal condition, the 
popular life, and especially the agrarian arrange- 
ments of Russia.”) The new volume contains a 
good deal of compact statistical information 


strength, the Army. In social matters, the Baron 
deals chiefly with the admirable reorganization 
of the inhabitants of the Crown-lands which the 
Czar Nicholas has effected in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the aristocracy. Some curious pages, too, 
are devoted to a description of the Germans in 
Russia, their demeanour as officials, their relation 
to the native Russians, and the influence of the 
Baltic provinces on the general administration of 
the empire. On one point, the Baron is em- 
phatic ; namely, that Russia’s true destiny at 
present is to be an agricultural, not a manufac- 
turing empire, and he is full of complaints 


lamentable deficiencies of Russian Agriculture. 
On the principle that few things are more 

interesting than the remarks of intelligent 

foreigners on ourselves, our institutions, and our 


| notabilities, we gave some time ago a series of 


extracts from Miss Fanny Lewald’s England and 
Scotland. An able Berlin contemporary, the 
Magazin fir die Literatur des Auslandes, has been 
publishing a series of “Literary letters from 


| England,” from which we propose to give a few 


but for different reasons, the historical enquirer | 


and the frivolous general reader. 


We compared | 


Barbier to Pepys, but this is doing an injustice to | 


our own gossiping diarist; for Pepys has a con- 
science of a kind, and if he does not always 
refuse to profit by, or participate in, the iniquities 
of his day, he at least pens in his diary an occa- 
sional ejaculation of disgust at what he sees 
going on. Barbier, on the other hand, seems 


| entirely destitute of the moral sense; and reflects 


the occurrences of each day with the uncom- 
menting fidelity of a mirror. 
pursuits, those of a comfort-loving, gossiping, 
bachelor-lawyer brought him all the floating 
anecdote of his time, and in his unartistic chron- 
icle we see the gradual transition of the decaying 
but still stately civilization of Louis XIV., to- 
wards the noisome rottenness into which French 
society sunk under the Regent and Louis XV.— 
Court, Church, Army, Bourgeoisie, all alike pro- 
fligate, dishonest, shameless. 

It is to an infinitely more wholesome region of 
French existence that, with singular ingenuity 
and industry, the historiographer of the Fairies 
of the Middle Ages, M. Alfred Maury transports 
us in his Histoire des grandes foréts de la Gaule et 
de Vancienne France; précédée de recherches sur 
l'histoire des foréts de ? Angleterre, de Allemagne, 


et de l’Italie, et de considerations sur le caractére des | 


Soréts des diverses parties du Globe: (“ History of 
the great Forests of Gaul and ancient France, 
preceded by an enquiry into the History of 
the Forests of England, of Germany and of It:ly, 
and by considerations on the character of the 
Forests of the different parts of the Globe.”) 
There is something ingenious in the mere selec- 
tion of the topic, one which, so far as our own 
country goes, might suggest an interesting Eng- 
lish work. M. Maury has in brief compass 
exhausted his subject, physically, historically, 
mythologically and legally; and though the book 
mainly, of course, relates to France, it eontains 
so much that is generally interesting as to seem 
as if it would well bear translation into English. 

Russia, colossal Russia, playing daily a more 
and more important and prominent part in the 
politics of the world, is still to Western Europe, 
after all that has been written about it, a com- 
paratively little known phenomenon. The 
western travellers to Russia, who have recorded 
their experiences of it, belong generally to one of 
two classes, casual amusement-hunters who aim 
at the light and sketchy, or violent partizans who 
judge of everything as absolutists or eleuthero 
maniacs. Some five years ago Baron von Hux- 


His position and | i ; / 
| produced from one to fuur in the morning, and at eight 


| 





of the more interesting or thoughtful passages. 
Here are some quaint notions on the state of 
English literature and men of Letters. 

In England, the Literary Profession occupies the 
highest and most important position. It governs. It 
is not at all true that Ministers and members of the 
House of Commons —that bribery and corruption 
govern. However reckless isolated parties, cliques and 
men may be, no one dares to wage war with public 
opinion. And the journalists are the ministers of public 
opinion. But what sort of a literature is theirs com- 
pared to that of a Schiller, or that of a Horace, with 
his nonum prematur in annum. This literature is 


o'clock invades every house, to be in turn expelled, after 
four-and-twenty hours, by something entirely new. The 
English leading article (for that is the one ruling form 
of literature, is already half of it printed when its writer 
comes to his last paragraph, and sets with the setting 
sun, unlike the latter, never to dawn again. Polite 
literature no longer exists in its old classical self-sub- 
sistence. It has become hairdresser and flower-girl to 
the writer of leading articles. England is enviable in 
this, that it can handle its public and state affairs 
zwsthetically, with wit, and the graces of fine writing. 

The Literary Profession in England does not consist 
of men of letters in the abstract. Past, present, and, 
above all, future, ministers, the highest officials and men 
of science, practical jurists, and so forth, belong to it, 
or, rather, they constitute it. Men of letters, as such, 
authors by profession, there are few, unless you reckon 
among them (and these persons themselves do so) the 
so-called “ Penny-a-liners,” whom every newspaper has 
in its pay, and who, scattered about the different parts 
of the town, report (often in the immediate presence of 
the occurrence), every event of interest, every accident, 
and then swiftly bring or send it to their office. Among 
these persons you find really genial and well-read people. 
But the regular daily street reporting, with its swift 
and sure return of a penny per line, does not encourage 
the growth among them of Miltons, Shakspeares, and 
Popes. Others, who perhaps would have supplemented 
Paradise Lost with a Paradise Won, find the compo- 
sition of leading articles much more productive and 
comfortable. Others, again, who might, perhaps, easily 
excel a Swift or a Sterne, can find no time for it, as they 
have become short-hand writers, reporters, &c., and so 
secure a steady livelihood. High Literature labours 
under the hateful reproach that it loads its priests 
with martyrdoms instead of with sovereigns. The 
best poets and men of genius have been seduced into 
editing, leading-article-writing, and methodical labour 
at the editorial desk, and must surrender every thought 
of publishing poetry, or writing works of mark. Only 
ladies, subaltern officers, and tourists write books. 

After a disquisition on the genius of Dickens, 
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the German goes on to describe the novelist’s 
residence and circumstances: 

Behind the British Museum there stretch and cross 
each other round fine squares, a countless number of 
long, quiet, and respectable streets, seldom or never 
interspersed with shops. Here are not to be seen the 
omnibuses, cabs, and carts, which are ever jostling each 
other in the main streets. Here and there only springs 
an elegant gentleman proudly from a safety cab, which 
came flying like a hurrying Mercury. The houses have 
all a somewhat castellated appearance. They hide be- 
hind iron railings, through which a bridge leads to the 
main-door, &c., &c., &c. Many of these houses already 
begin to remind you of the extremities of London, where 
every house is hidden from the world among walls, 
iron railings, ivy, and blooming trees and gardens. We 
find a noble mansion of this kind at the southern corner 
of Tavistock-square, which leads in all directions to new 
squares, and so gives a very cheerful, healthy, and airy 
aspect to this part of the town. Behind a little fron 
garden in Tavistock-square, resides Charles Dickens 
The garden itself tells you that here it is not an ordinary 
wealthy Englishman who resides. It looks too cheerful 
for that. The house itself is not so misanthropic as the 
most, and through the smiling windows there breathes, 
with all the elegance and luxurious splendour within, so 
friendly an air, that you feel at once on intimate terms 
with it. Other English houses do not so easily inspire 
the same feeling. The English house is always closed, 
and the master is never at home, &c. At Mr. Dickens’ 
there is a joyful stream of comers out and comers in. 
Especially those who come out have a happy air, for 
they have drank at least one flask of champagne. 
[Oh! Mr. Dickens!} The princely household and 
the hospitality of Charles Dickens have become pro- 
verbial. 

Etcetera. And then, in a feeling tone, the 
German proceeds to contrast all this with the 
condition of authors in his own country, “ always 
anxious about the tailor and shoemaker,” and so 
forth. Next comes a personal description: 

According to the Almanac, Dickens is a man of 
forty. But you see in him no trace of those dread 
devastations with which Time, so often and irresistibly, 
harasses the quadragenarian. His hair still waves in its 
natural luxuriance; his features are graciously radiant 
with wit and humour, and show no sign that Time’s 
rude scythe has passed there. His teeth preserve a 
natural not a dentistic alliance. Destiny and his good 
humour have preserved him from that scandal beneath 
the waistcoat, which in late years, as Falstaff com- 
plained, often prevents a glimpse of ones own knees. 
He is just now in the prime of handsome elastic man- 
hood and elegant appearance, as came advantageously 
to view in his theatrical representations. That by 
exhibitions of this kind, he has collected thousands of 
pounds to protect from want in age or even in youth 
his less fortunate and gifted brethren, of whom many 
are already in England dying of hunger, is sufficiently 
known. For the rest, Dickens is the first man who 
has proved to me that the English language can be 
spoken pleasingly. In England it is the women alone 
that give you this impression. There is an immense 
difference between the English of the men and of the 
women. In strict truth, the Englishman does not 
speak at all; he merely flings with infinite haste a 
number of inarticulate sounds over his teeth, and of 
these a few arrive in an articulate shape, and so 
enable the hearer to guess what he might have said, had 
he given himself the trouble to speak. 

















ITALY. 


(Continued from page 516.) 
Tue origin of Amalfi is referred to acolony of noble 
families who embarked from Rome for Constantinople, 
A.D. 339, and were shipwrecked on the Ionian Sea, 
those who escaped finding refuge at Ragusa, and after a 
time (the inhabitants of that city having conceived 
jealousy against them) setting sail again for Italy, where 
they ianded on this coast near the promontory still | 
called Palinurus after the lost pilot of Zneas, the poet’s 
prophecy remaining, up to that period at least, verified : 
Eternumque locus Palinuri nomen habebit. 
Near a stream called Molfa, or Malfa, (mentioned by 
Pliny), they here founded a city, afterwards destroyed 
by the barbarians, and having, on this catastrophe, 
migrated to Eboli, near Salerno, eventually returned to 
the same spot, and built Amalfi, so named after their 
former home. ‘This city, in the ninth century, became 
an independent republic, established on the principles 
of the ancient Roman, prefects and counts being first 
elected annually, and subsequently doges, whose office 
was for life, an ostensible right of confirmation being 
still reserved by the Emperors of the East, who con- 
ferred upon the dcges the patrician dignity, with the 
titles of Sedastos, Protosebastos, &c. But in 1039 
this shadow of dependence entirely disappeared, 
and the duchies of Amalfi and Lorrento were seized | 














| Latin ehurches. 


| . . - . . . 
by Guaimarius IY., the Lombardic Prince of Salerno, 


who assumed to himself the title, though allowing 
the functions of doge to be still exercised by 
Mansone, a chief of the republic who had been deposed 
and banished, and whom Guaimarius reinstated. In 


| 1080 the city fell, with many neighbouring territories, 


under the dominion of Roger Guiscard; in 1131 was 
besieged and taken, on capitulation, by Roger, King of 
the Two Sicilies, andthe Duke of Naples was so much 
alarmed at the fall of Amalfi that this event proved the 
proximate cause of the subjection of that 5 # also to 
the Normans. Four years later Amalfi was besieged, 
with forty-six gallies, by the Pisans, who descended on 
this coast in the object of delivering Naples from the 
foreign conqueror: on this occasion it was, when the 
city was taken, that a general pillage ensued, amidst the 
spoils of which was carried away the famous Code of 
Justinian’s Pandects, believed to be the original com- 
pilation. Accursio reduced those documents to nearly 
the condition in which they now exist, and before the 
twelfth century had passed, Irnerio of Florence re- 
digested so as to make them of facile application and 
study, ‘Till 1414 they remained at Pisa, but were then 
transferred to Florence by Guido Capporu, the captain 
who had taken and almost annihilated the former city. 
The great discovery for which Amalfi has been princi- 
pally renowned—the compass—is of disputed originality 
as far as the city is concerned. Tirabosche and Andres, 
in their histories of Italian and general literature, 
ascribe it to the Arabs, assuming that these latter com- 
municated it to the Amalfitans. Reicher (de Arte 
Magnet) denies that its invention by one of these 
citizens can be positively proved; and it has been 
maintained that Marco Polo brought it first from 
China, in 1295,—but of this no mention is found in the 
writings of that enterprising traveller. Our Robertson 
allows, unhesitatingly, the merit of this great invention 
to Flavio Gioja of Amalfi (A.p. 1302), and certain it is 


that, ever since that period, all the province of Princi- | 
’ I ; Pp 


pato Citra, to which the above-named city belongs, has 
taken as its crest a shield divided into two parts, the 
upper silver, the lower black, a compass in the centre, 
with four wings (allusive to the winds) and the polar 
star above. The family of Gioja was proved extant in 
1630, but represented only in the person ofa nun, whose 
name was cited in some legal act; and it may suggest a 
melancholy strain of reflection to find that, at the present 
day, not a monument, not even the simplest grave- 
stone, or traditionary particularization, points out the 
spot or the temple beneath which reposes the dust of 
the reputed Inventor of the Mariner’s Compass ! 
Another glory pertains to the Republic of Amalfi by an 
indisputable title, that commentary on the law of nations 
styled the Amalfitan Tables, which served as foun- 
dation to the jurisprudence of commerce and maritime 
relations, al which till 1566 continued the nautical 
code universally in force. These eclipsed the Rhodian 
laws that formerly had regulated similar interests, and 
multitudes travelled from Constantinople hither ex 
pressly to study the statutes of Amalfi: these original 
documents were preserved for many years by a patrician 
family of the town named Donnorso, but under King 
Ladislaus (fifteenth century) passed into the possession 
of Sanseverino, Duke of Amalfi, after which they were 
lost sight of. A few manuscript copies were believed, 
till lately, to be still extant; and this report having 
attracted attention at Paris in the year 1825, a savant 
was despatched thence to Amalfi on the quest, but in 
vain. According to Sismondi the population of this 
city in 1137 (the epoch of its decline and after the sack 
by the Pisans) was 50,000; and at that time still were 
found within its walls and port a fleet, an arsenal, a 
theatre, public baths, a hospital, anda mint. Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus speaks of it as the fifth city in the 
Neapolitan kingdom (Caprea being the first) at his epoch. 
In the history of the Church, Amalfi has also her 
fasti, surrounded with associations both chivalrous and 


‘devotional: to her citizens it was that the Caliph of 
Egypt gave the first permission to erect two churches | 


(at the beginning of the 11th century) near the Holy 
Sepulchre, and in 1020 they were further permitted to 
found, for pilgrims of both sexes at Jerusalem, two 
adjacent hospitals, consigned to the cares of a confra- 
ternity which proved the nucleus of that order subse- 
quently so renowned throughout Christendom—the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John. A patrician of 


| 
| 








Amalfi, Cardinal Capanno, was the Legate of In- | 


nocent III. at Constantinople, after the conquest of 
that city by the Crusaders, with the mission of effecting 


| that Jong-desired reconciliation between the Greek and | 


More anxious for the religious cele- 
brity of his native place, than scrupulous as to ways 
and means, that Cardinal, by a pious fraud, possessed 
himself, stealthily and in the night-time, of the relics 
of St. Andrew, which reposed (it would seem to the 
cognizance of few at that period) in the Church of the 
Apostles at Constantinople, and brought these himself 
to Gaeta, in 1208, whence 
Amalfi in a golden shrine, and for the first time exhi- 
bited to view, amid extraordinary pomp, by the hand 
of the Cardinal on his return. These relics still repose 
in the Cathedral, a building with some good details of 
architecture, a singular belfry, of Saracenic aspect, 


they were carried to | 


adorned with painted tiles, a semi-Gothic portico of | 


massive construction, and a very lofty flight of steps, 
that gives to the facade which crowns them a certain 
imposing effect. The interior is wretchedly modernized, 
but beneath the choir you descend into asuperb chapel, 
divided into two naves, and entirely encrusted walls, 


pilasters and ceiling, with inlaid marbles of every hue, 
except those compartments of the vaults that are 
occupied with fresco-paintings, illustrating the whole 
Evangelic History. Over the shrine of the Apostle are 
two altars, back to back, the principal one of which is 
surmounted by a colossal bronze statue of much merit, 
by Maccarini, of Florence, representing St. Andrew as 
an aged man with long beard, flowing vestments of 
majestic character, and a volume in one hand; this 
statue, together with the rich decorations of the chapel, 
being due to the devout munificence of the Kings 
Philip III. and IV, of Spain. To the shrine here, 
among other pilgrims, have repaired St. Francis, St. 
Bridget, and Queen Joanna f with her husband 
Louis of Tarento. Here a miracle has been believed, 
from time immemorial, to take place periodically, 
which the Amalfitans assure you of to this day with 
the fullest confidence, namely, that on three several 
festivals of St. Andrew, and frequently on other days 
of the year, an oleaginous liquid they call manna, 
issues from the tomb, and is collected in phials or 
sponges under the altar. ‘To this alludes Tasso, in his 
Goffrido,— 
Vide in sembianz a placida e tranquilla 
Il Divo, che di manna Amalfi instilla. 

Seeing may be believing; but, for my part, I can only 
attest the universality of the tradition and belief among 
this simple-minded people to the present day. 

Total indeed, and to rise no more, has been the fall of 
this ancient Amalfitan Republic, the population of whose 
territory once amounted to 500,000, and which main- 
tained itsabsolute independence for291 years. The actual 
condition of the town is not, indeed, one of misery, 
and there is, on the other hand, a good deal of activity 
manifest in such petty branches of trade, as are still 
carried on, paper, iron, soap, but, above all, maccaroni 
(in request throughout the kingdom), being its staple 
articles of commeree—its population at present 6000. 
One of the modern Latin poets, Guglielmo of Apulia, 
says of Amalfi (in his De rer Normaun)—“ In this 
city Arabs, Indians, Africans, and Sicilians speculate 
on their goods ; this civilized people is diffused almost 
throughout the world, owing to its great and wealthy 
merchandize.’’ But the change of circumstances, since 
such was the case, is indeed lamentable: not one car- 
riage-road, save that now in construction (the work 
not of Government, but of the provincial communes), 
reaches Amalfi from any part of the kingdom; no 
steamer, or any foreign vessel, touches at her port ; not 
a newspaper is to be seen at any café or public place, 
not a bookshop of the meanest description within her 
walls; and the Neapolitan Government may thank 
itself for the actual degradation of one of the most 
beautifully situated and once renowned of sea-ports on 
the Mediterranean, provided with a harbour sheltered 
by lofty mountains to the east and west, assuredly pre- 
senting many great advantages for commerce, whose state 
of ciyilization is so low that the energy of its inhabi- 
tants may be considered to have alone preserved their 
city from annihilation—their honest and hospitable dis- 
position to have rescued her from barbarism. 

One detail more may be added : in modern literature 
Amalfi has not been totally silent, though, as far as I 
could inform myself, her productiveness, in this pro- 
vince, comprises itself within the limits of a single 
volume—the ‘story of Amalfi and its Environs,” in 
large octavo, by Matteo Camera, inspector of Excaya- 
tions and Antiquities in the province of Salerno, an 
interesting work, compiled with much erudition, that 
may pleasingly occupy the vacant hours of the tourist 
in the romantic cloisters and cells of the guondam 
Capuchin convent, now known as the ‘ Albergo dolla 
Luna,” kept by a very worthy host and his family, at 
this fascinating place. 








CHINA. 


Thien, Ti, Hoth: (Heaven, Earth, Brotherhood.} 
Geschichte der Briiderschaft des Himmels und der 
Erden, &c. [History of the Brotherhood of Heaven 
and Earth, the Communistic Propaganda of China.] 
Von E. H. Rorreer. Berlin, 1852. 8yo. 

In 1832, Herr Rérrger went out to the Dutch 

fast Indies, in the service of the Dutch Mis- 

sionary Society. After a residence of ten years 
in the East, he revisited Europe for the sake of 
his health; and, after an absence of two y ears, 
returned to his post on the island of Riou, or 

Bingtang, near Singapore, in 1844. In this place 

there is aChinese population of about 5,000 souls, 

and here he believed he had as fair an opportunity 
of making himself acquainted with the Chinese 


character as he would have had in China itself. 
His daily missionary labours brought him in 
frequent contact with these people; he won their 
confidence, and obtained from them many of their 
secrets, and, among others, those of the secret 
society called the “ Brotherhood of Heaven and 
Earth.” About this time the Brotherhood caused 
considerable uneasiness in both the English and 
Dutch possessions as a “dangerous class,” and 
RérreeR made it his business to inquire into the 
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amount of danger, and whether the danger was 
likely to spread. 

Under the reign of the Emperor K1a-K1na 
1799-1820), a secret society called Thien, Hauw, 
Toih, that is, the “Brotherhood of the Queen of 

Heaven,” fomented strifes and discontents in the 
state, and drew down upon itself the watchful 
eye of the supreme authorities. In their private 
meetings, the brethren railed against the govern- 
ment, cursed the “ Son of Heaven,” the Emperor, 
and the laws, and in their mysteries prepared 
themselves for a kind of millennium they expected 
shortly to commence. The Son of Heaven, ac- 
cording to popular belief among the Chinese, will 
rule the Celestial Empire for 10,000 years through 
Emperors, at the end of which time His Holiness 
will become superannuated, and then a golden age 
will begin in China. The “ Brotherhood of Heaven 
and Earth,” of which we shall have presently to 
speak, believe that this cycle was completed at 
the death of the late Emperor Tao-K wane. 

In 1807, an edict, with the usual inscription, 
“Fear and tremble all who hear or read this,” 
was issued for the suppression of the oth (bro- 
therhood), and sent to the provincial authorities 
to be put in execution. The latter soon after 
reported to the cabinet of Pekin, “ with covered 
face,” that “the dangerous J/oth had been de- 
stroyed, root and branch, throughout the celestial 
soil of the empire.” Notwithstanding this as- 
surance, the Emperor learned in a short time 
after that the Hoth was still in existence, and 
actively engaged in spreading its doctrines in the 
tributary states, Cochin-China, Corea, and Siam; 
and the threads of a vast secret organization were 
traced toa nucleus in the southern provinces of 
China. Hereupon a sterner edict was issued to 
the provincial governors, with the inscription, 
“Open your eyes and ears, and let all who read 


or hear fear and tremble; every corrupt member | 


of the Hoth must be caught, cudgelled, and 
branded on the cheek as a punishment. This is 
written with the vermilion pencil. K1a-K1vc.” 
Again the governors sent in their reports to the 
cabinet, “ with a thousand-fold prayers under the 
foot-soles of the Emperor,” wherein they said 
nothing about branding and cudgelling, but that 
“even the smallest soul of the Hoih has been 
extirpated from the celestial earth of the king- 
dom.” After the foregoing edict was issued, the 
Brotherhood of the Queen of Heaven changed its 
name to Thien, Ti, Hoth, words signifying re- 
spectively, Heaven, Earth, Family, or the Bro- 
therhood of Heaven and Earth. Under this 
mystification the new Hoth increased rapidly in 
numbers. It was joined not only by the poorer 
classes, but also by the learned, “ because,” says 
the author, “the words, Heaven, Earth, Family, 
are the basis of the philosophy and metaphysics 
of both learned and unlearned, and signify equal 


| 





right to the possession of all that the Father of | 


Heaven sends down from above, and the common 
mother, Earth, brings forth for all her children.” 
Under the reign of the late Emperor Tao- 
KWANG, the Hoth came to be identified with the 
opium-smugglers, as one and the same socict y of 
reprobates, and still came forth the terrible edicts 
of “Fear and tremble.” Then came the opium 


burning at Canton in 1839, when 20,283 chests of | 
the forbidden drug were destroyed by order of | 


the Emperor. This act was, no doubt, hastened 
in consequence of a report drawn up by Kun- 
KINGS-HAN, the Emperor’s body physician, who, 
in the tenth paragraph, says of the evils of 


OPIUM EATING: 


In cities and villages the abuse of opium is general | 


| 





among all ranks and conditions, and I am convinced | 


that opium is not only a deadly poison, but it also 
nduces such depraved morals, that women shamelessly 
converse with men in ante-rooms before all eyes, and 
smoke opium, by which means the secrets of men 


become known to women, and lay the foundations of | 


demoralization and poverty. 


We learn that si as -Chinese | 2 ES 
at since the last Anglo-Chinese | 5) to call them, are inscribed on a pentagonal seal | 


war, the women in the southern provinces show 
themselves not only in ante-rooms, but also in 
the streets; and that there is an ancient prophecy 
which says that the kingdom of 10,090 years 


shall come to a close under the rule of a woman, | 


when women will be seen openly in the streets. 

Farther, says Kun-KineGs-nan, who has evi- 
dently an economising turn of mind—- 

The inveterate opium-smoker at length becomes so 
Jean that his skin hangs about his bones like a sack on 
a stake, and is altogether unworthy of your Majesty's 
regard and paternal laws. The best use to be made of 
these dried-up skeletons, in my opinion, would be, to 





fill up the holes and ruts in the great public highway | the centre of the seal have the following order— 


with them. 
Mizz, Morrison, and GutzLarr mention the 
Hoih as a dangerous confederacy, but people in 


general regarded the members in the light of free- | 


Herr Roérrcer, for many months 


56. . . 

_"  “_* could not prevail upon his teachers to 
59.61.57. tell him the arrangement of the sen- 
60.62.58. tences either for money or fair words; 


masons, and lastly as opium smugglers. With | | but just before leaving Riou, a dollar 
respect to its real principles, the members say— | bought for him the secret. He presents us in his 


“that they are called upon by the Highest Being | little work with a translation of the whole, but, 


to remove the fearful contrast between annili- | 


lating poverty and lavish wealth. The possessors 
of earthly power and riches came into the world 
and depart out of it in the same way as do their 
defrauded brothers. The Father of Heaven and 
the Mother of Earth have never given a right to 
the thousands to devour the property of the mil- 
lions. 


The sun, with his brilliant countenance— | 


the earth, with her treasures—and the world, with 


its joys, are common good, which must revert to a 
million naked brothers from the hands of the 


thousands;” and much more to the same effect. | 


The Communistic gospel was never better preached 
in France. The //oih regards it as “ the highest 
honour and the greatest fame to rid the world of 
oppression and misery, and this must be begun, 
continued, and completed by unity, courage, and 
strength; the attempt may be great, but there is 
no victory and redemption without storm and 
fight.” In cities where the members of the /oth 
are in a minority, they do not counsel disturb- 
ance; but when in the provinces they are in a 
majority, “then the whole kingdom must sink 
into ruin, and a new kingdom will be built out of 
the wrecks.” 


The head-quarters of the Hoth, in 1846, was a | 


profound secret even to the Chinese of Riou; but 
it appears to be under the government and direec- 


tion of three persons—of a president called Koh 
(the eldest), and of two others called Hiong, Thi | 


(younger brothers.) These three give out instruc- 
tions and laws about financial matters, and 
permit the three most intelligent members in 
any town or city to hold the names Koh, LHiong, 
Thi, as titles of honour, but who are responsible 
for their conduct to the supreme Koh. All the 
members on admission are bound to an oath of 
secrecy and fidelity. The person to be admitted 
kneels with bent head before an idol. Beside him 
kneel, at the same time, the two /iong, Thi, one 
on each side of him, and each with a sharp sword 
in his hand, the points of which are directed 
towards each other above his head in such way 
that he kneels under a triangle as it were. In 


this position he repeats with a loud voice the oath | 


which is administered by the Aof. Of this oath 
the thirty-third article is the most important: 
“JT know henceforth neither father nor mother, 
nor brother nor sister, nor wife nor child, but the 
Hoih alone. Where the /Zoih leads or pursues I 
follow or pursue, its euemy shall be my enemy.” 
To ratify the oath the new brother cuts off the 
head of a white cock, which is as much as to say 
«“ As sure asa white (pure) soul dwells in this 


cock, such shall dwell in me,—as sure as I cut off 


the head of the cock with the white soul, so may 
my head be cut off if I prove untrue,—and as 
sure as the cock has lost his head, shall all lose 
their heads who are unfaithful to the Aoh.” The 





as we have already said, without the aid of a 


| diagram it would be difficult to place it before 


the reader. One ode, which all the members must 
understand, inscribed on the pentagonal division 
of the seal, reads: 

Ing, hio’ng, hueh, hah, thw’an, hug, sih, 

Hiong, thi, hun, khay, pit, suih, tzih. 


These, in their order, are represented by the 
words— 


Hero, troop, tells, might, round, company, united, 
Eldest, brother, announces, each, fruitful, command. 


In plain English,—“ The hero and the troop teli 
their might united in round company. The eldest 
brother announces to each the command which 
will prove fruitful.” 

The duties of the members of the JZoih are 
obedience, to conceal the names of the brethren, 
and to propagate the doctrines of the new king- 
dom, especially among idle artisans, Coolies, 


| houseless wanderers, begging police-agents, dicing 


soldiers, and bankrupt tradesmen. All commu- 
nications are made orally. Paid agents are 
employed by the Kok. Talkative and suspected 
members are rendered harmless by means of 
poison. 

In size, Herr RétrrGer’s work is a mere brochure, 
but it is none the less deserving of notice. His- 
tory informs us of the direful consequences of 
Oriental fanaticism, whether in religion or politics. 
The ascendancy of this /Zoth might seriously dis- 


| turb our commercial intercourse with the country, 


and our author informs us that its members are 
rapidly increasing. In a country like China, 
where there is much poverty, much oppression, 
and consequently much discontentment, the doc- 
trines of the Hoih and the dazzling prospects of 
a golden future which it holds forth, must be 
specially attractive. Numbers of the middle 
classes enter it for fear of losing their goods and 
chattels, “and,” concludes the author, “it were 
no wonder if, among the thousands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and amang the millions of the 
southern provinces, there are not myriads to be 
found ready, through this enchanting view of 


| human fortune, to lay hands on the mighty pillars 


of the kingdom of a hundred centuries and lay it 
in ruins, and to build out of the chaos a new 
kingdom, where besides AoA and the two brothers 
Tih, there would be no longer right nor preroga- 
tive—a calamity which Gop avert! ” 








Dumas. — To the correspondent of the National 





| Intelligencer we are indebted for the following exposi- 


Koh now gives him the signs and secret sentences | 


or passwords. One sign consists in handling the 
tea-cup, chop-stick, or walking-stick, with three 
fingers only. 
with three fingers. 
always be first mentioned in uttering any of the 
secret sentences, because this number symbolizes 
their trinity. Thien (heaven) the father of free- 
dom, Ji (earth) the mother of equality, and Hoih 
(family) fraternity. Farther, every brother must 
carry a bamboo eane, nine inches long, bound 


round with a red silk ribbon in the wide sleeve of | 


his jacket. ‘To know each other in even the 
darkest night, there are certain metrical sen- 
tences, which all must understand. For instanee, 


| write for that journal. 
Mutual greetings are also made | 
Three, as 30, 300, &c. must | 


tion of a French celebrity :—Alexander Dumas, who is 


| a civil rather than a political proscript—it being under- 


stood that he has fled from France temporarily to avoid 
the importunities of his numerous creditors—is at pre- 
sent in Rome collecting materials, as he says in a con- 
certed letter just published in The Pays, for a new 
work—* Isaac Laquedem”—which he has engaged to 
He is now publishing in The 
Presse an interminable work which he calls his own 
Memoirs; but for the facts of which he is infinitely 
more indebted to his imagination than to his memory. 
Hardly a day passes but we see in the journals some 
denial of facts stated, or some protest from persons who 
are lugged into the very amusing but not at all reliable 
narrations of M. Dumas. He takes no notice of the 


| corrections, but goes on telling his imaginary facts with 


if one man passing another in the dark should | 


say ing (hero) a member of the brotherhood would 
answer hiong (troop.) These metrical passwords, 


three inches in diameter—the five sides signifying 
benevolence, justice, wisdom, credibility and 


abundance, which are based on the five planets, | 


Tauw the earth planet, Woh the herb, Swuy the | : 
| sure, your work shall be suspended. 


water, Kim the metal, and //o¢h. There are 
altogether sixty-two Chinese characters inscribed 


| on the face of the seal, but without the aid of 
| an engraving it would be difficult to describe 


their disposition. On account of their highly 
singular arrangement, the seal, to the unini- 
tiated, is a complete mystery, no one knowing 
where the sense begins or where it ends. ‘The 


cight last sentences, 





which stand in a square in | 


a coolness of impudence that is really without parallel 
in the history of literature. Dates, names, circum- 
stances, are all invented and related with a minuteness 
and seeming straightforwardness that almost compels 
belief. Forinstance, he is telling in his Memoirs how 
his tragedy CAristine was suspended by the censure 
under the Restoration, and how, in order to have the 
interdict removed, he resolved to attempt an interview 
with the chief of the censure, M. Lourdoueix. The 
interview is thus recounted: — ‘‘ Our interview was 
short. After a conversation of five minutes’ duration, 
rather tart on both sides—‘ In short, sir,’ said he, ‘ all 
that you can do will be useless; so long as the elder 
branch shall be on the throne, and I chief of the cen- 
*Very well, sir,’ 
said I, making my bow, ‘I will wait.’ ‘Sir,’ replied 
M. Lourdoueix, ironically, ‘that witticism has been 
said before.’ ‘I repeat it, then.’ I then took my 
leave.”’ Now it so happens that M. Lourdoueix is at 
present editor of The Gazette de France. In his 
paper he denies the conversation reported, aad proves 
it to have been impossible, for he had re signed the office 
in the censorship, which he had held two years, before 


Christine was suspended. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
GEOLOGY. 

SketTcu oF THE GeoLocy or IRELAND. — Mr. 
Griffith accompanied the presentation of his recently 
completed geological map of Ireland, at the late meeting 
of the British Association, with an instructive and lucid | 
outline of the chief geological features of that island, | 
which is mountainous on the coast, but flat in the inte- 
rior. From Dublin to Galway, a distance of 120 miles, 
the summit level is but 160 feet above the sea level; | 
and this height is also the level of Lough Allan, which 
is regarded as the source of the Shannon. In the north | 
of the island the mountain ranges run from north-west 
to south-east, and in County Cork, from east to west. 
The basis of the Irish sedimentary rocks is mica-slate, 
which occurs abundantly in the counties of Londonderry 
and Donegal, much disturbed by the protrusion of | 
granite, which, in Donegal, is evidently of more recent | 
origin than the greenstone rock, which formation in 
some places, has upheaved the mica-slate and quartz 
rock strata. In Mayo and Galway, limestone, as well 
as granite and mica-slate, is met with. To the north- 
ward of these we come on Silurian rocks containing 
abundance of fossils, succeeded by masses of conglome- | 
rate, imbedding granitic nodules of great size. In 
counties Kerry, Wexford, Wicklow and Waterford, the 
granite is also more recent than the slates which prevail | 
in these districts, a formation also existing to the north | 
of Dublin. The position of the Old Red Sandstone in 
Tyrone, and capping the Galtees, the Knockmedown 
Mountain, Slievenish, &c., was pointed out, and this | 
is succeeded by the mountain limestone, a formation 
occupying two-thirds of the entire country, the carboni- 
ferous series of which is of a thickness of 6,000 feet. 
The coal formations were next alluded to; these, for 
the most part, furnish beds so thin as either scarcely to | 
pay for working, or have been almost exhausted by past | 
workings, a hint which, should it reach their ears, may | 
prove beneficial to those who might be tempted hereafter 
to embark in sinking for this fuel in Ireland. Gypsum, 
in a bed forty feet thick, occurs at Carrickmacross, in 
the New Red Sandstone, which is met with in Tyrone 
and Antrim, and a few other localities, a stratum which 
in one instance has yielded a bed of rock salt. Above | 
the new red sandstone lies the lias, and this again is 
covered by chalk, which differs greatly from that of 
England, being much harder and more compact, hence 
termed White Limestone in the South of Ireland. The 
tertiary beds to the south of Lough Neagh consist of | 
alternate layers of white ironstone (?) and blue clay, 
with wood-coal; a series similar to that met with at 
Bovey, in Devonshire, to the depth of some 300 feet. 
The tertiary districts of Wicklow, Wexford, and Water- 
ford, were then described, and the explanation of the 
map was concluded by a review of the escarped hills 
and diluvial gravel, which cover so large a portion of | 
the island, apparently produced by currents setting from 
the north-west to the south-east. The important con- | 
clusion arrived at, that the granite of Ireland, partaking 
of the national peculiarities, and setting aside all ordi- 
nary rules, appears as a comparatively recent formation, 
being subsequent to the greenstone and mica-slate, and 
even to the old red sandstone, seems to be well sup- 
ported by evidence, and was generally acquiesced in. 


ASTRONOMY AND METEOROLOGY. 

Sprmat Nepuix. — Several drawings of Nebule 
were exhibited last month at Belfast, of which the 
_— was the most usual form ; it seems, however, that 
they are constantly changing, instead of always appear- 
ing in the same position. At first, some of them were 
mistaken for single stars, so that it was endeavoured to 
determine whether they exhibited a sensible parallax, 
as, from their apparent magnitude, their distances were 
regarded as less than that of the smaller stars. When, 
however, Lord Rosse’s great telescope was brought to 
bear upon them, they were quickly resolved into large 
masses of apparently very minute stars. Although the 

eneral tendency of these nebule is toassume the spiral 
orm, yet they often appeared as if the spiral had been 
broken off abruptly. Other stars have been observed 
through and beyond these nebule. 

Tue Cotour or THE SUN AND oF ITs Sports. 
—At the Konigsberg Observatory, some investigations 
on this subject were instituted by Busolt, by permitting 
the image of the sun to fall through the six-foot helio- 
meter of that establishment, first o1 white paper, and 
then on a disc of plaster of Paris, cast on a mirror so 
as to ensure a perfect surface. The result of these 
observations is, that the observer regards the colour of 
the solar spots to be purple, surrounded by a brilliant 
yellow, and this again encircled by a large fading straw 
yellow halo. The sun itself is colourless, but dotted on 
the surface with these purple spots. 

Tue AvrorA Boreais.—There is, perhaps, no 
natural phenomenon which from its vid beauty has 
more excited the attention of physicists thanthe Northern 
Lights, and many theories, mostly visionary or wanting 
in ae have been successively brought before the 
world, in explanation of its source, most, if not all, of 
which are inconsistent with the recorded observatious 
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| of trustworthy witnesses. Of these the one least open 


to objection is that held long since obscurely, by Frank- | 


| lin, further elucidated by Bertholon de St. Lazare, and 


latterly maintained by De la Rive, who considers that 
the Aurora is due to the electricity passing from the 
equator towards the poles, causing weak and frequent 
electrical discharges among the light feathery clouds in 


the polar regions, where thunder storms never occur; | 


thus, during winter especially, in the polar circle, the 


higher strata of the atmosphere are filled with the | 


minute floating vesicular particles of aqueous vapour 
existing in the solid state as very finely divided ice or 


snow, forming somewhat translucent, but yet visible | 


clouds, which, being imperfect conductors, accumulate 
the two opposite electricities, so that when the dis- 


| charge takes place, the brilliant icy component particles of | 
| the clouds are coloured by and continuously illuminated 


with the successive weak electric flashes, thus causing 
the beautiful play of this striking phenomena. 


STATISTICS. 
THe Census AND ConDITION OF Bompay.—The 


island, which is seven miles long, witha circuit of about | 
| twenty miles, contained in May 1849, when the Govern- 
ment obtained a census of the population, 569,119 | 


inhabitants, the males numbering 354,090, being 


greatly in excess of the females, who amount but to | 
| 212,059, 


Of the population, about one half are 
Hindoos, the Mahomedans ranking next in number, 
and then come the Parsees, which last still worship the 
Sun, and place their dead on scaffolds exposed to the 
air and to birds of prey; this race is more advanced in 
civilization than the other two, printing newspapers 
for circulation amongst themselves, and being dis- 
tinguished as energetic men of business. The chief 
feature of the census, the disparity of the respective 


| members of the sexes, which is the reverse of the 


European returns where the females exceed the males, 
is traceable to the practice of female infanticide, a 
custom prevailing not in Bombay only but throughout 
India, and, may say, Asia generally. This 
crime, so fearfully prevalent, must be ascribed to 
the disgrace attaching to a family where the females 
remain unmarried, so that to escape this dishonour 


as well as to avoid the great and almost ruinous | 


expense attendant on the wedding ceremonies, the 
female children are murdered to a horrible extent. 


A marriage fund, instituted by Government, has been | 
| found the most efficacious means of checking this in- | 
human custom. The various classes in India are begin- | 


ing to intermix, boys are no longer exclusively devoted 
to the business of their fathers; but are put to that 
employment for which they display the most aptitude; 
intermarriages take place without respect to family 


connections. Thus it is evident that the narrow end of | 


the wedge is driven in, and the exclusive habits and 
customs so long dominant in Hindostan, and which have 
proved such mighty barriers to progress throughout the 


Peninsula, are at length feeling the effect of, and | 
yielding to the stimulus excited by contact and inter- | 


course with Europeans. In Bombay itself, the 


mortality, which has made the place so infamous as the | 


Grave of the White Man, has been sensibly checked, 


means having been successfully adopted to stop the high | 


tides periodically flooding the low-lying boggy lands, 
and thus preventing the poisonous miasmata which arose 
from these morasses, and won so infamous a reputation 
for the seat of this Presidency. 


CHEMISTRY. 

BLEACHING BY MERCURY AND SOME METALLIC 
Compounps.—lI have, from time to time, had occasion 
to speak of that singular product, or probably condition, 
of oxygen, termed Ozone; and some of the latest 
observations of Schonbein, its discoverer, show that 
oxygen subjected to the influence of mercury, instead of 
remaining inert, as under ordinary circumstances, 
acquires the usual characteristics of ozone, andamongst its 
other properties becomes endued with bleaching powers. 


Thus when mercury is well shaken with an aqueous | 


solution of indigo, cochineal or logwood in a large flask 


or bottle containing atmospheric air or oxygen gas, the | 


liquid loses its colour just asif it had been treated with 
chlorine, as in the common mode of bleaching. From 


these experiments it is evident that mercury, in common | 
with phosphorus and some other bodies possesses an | 


indirect bleaching power, a property, Dr. Schonbein 


believes would also belong to platinum, gold, and | 


silver, were they, like mercury, volatile at common 
temperatures; indeed it has already been shown that 
the first of these three, when existing in the minutely 


divided state, called spongy platinum, will bleach indigo | 
in the presence of moisture. It has further been shown | 
that the metallic ether, St2Jethyl, a compound formed | 
by the metal antimony with the basis of ether, pro- | 


ducing a volatile, limpid, and very mobile liquid, when 
shaken with a solution of indigo and atmospheric air, 
acts most energetically and Ho the blue colour 
almost instantly; it is also probable that stibmethyl, 
kakodyl, and similar compounds would also act as 
bleaching agents under the same circumstances. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


The Art Journal, for October, takes from the Vernon 
Gallery, for its series of engravings, F. Goova.t's 
“Tired Soldier,” and Sroraarv’s “Cupid Bound.” 
The former, by Crout, is better executed than is the 
latter by E. WairrieLp—perhaps the subject is better 
suited for the graver. The illustrated papers are a con- 
tinuation of the essay on the Life and Works of Eustace 
Le Sueur, which contains woodcuts of five of his most 
famous pictures; “ Relics of Middle Age Art;” Mrs. S. 
C. Hatu’s “ Pilgrimages to English Shrines,” the sub- 
ject of which is the Village of Eyam; “ The Domestic 
Manners of the English in the Middle Ages,” by Mr. 
Wricut; “Examples of German Artists,” specimens 
of what is termed “high art,” but which are certainly 
not pleasing; “the Progress of Art Manufacture,” which 


| ig pleasing, and a Selection from the Portfolio of 
| Rerzscx. Add to these attractions a complete collec- 


tion of intelligence relating to the progress of Art and 
Artists at home and abroad, and The Art Journal must 
find favour wherever Art is loved and honoured, and 
that is wherever civilization exists. 








Mr. Nostg, the sculptor, has just produced a Bust of 
the Duke of Wellington, which excels all others we 
have seen in life-like and characteristic expression. 
We understand that the Duke honoured the artist by 
sitting to him several times, and Mr. Nosve was per- 
mitted the further advantage of modelling from frequent 
views taken of the Duke while presiding at the Trinity 
Board. It is, therefore, an admirable likeness, and it 
has been recognised as such by the best judges, for Mr. 
Nos. has already received orders from the Duke of 
Newcast ie, and others of the personal friends of the 
illustrious deceased, for copies in marble. The general 
public, who cannot afford marble, will, however, be 
permitted the pleasure of possessing themselves of 
excellent plaster casts, one of which is before us, and 
therefore we can venture to recommend it to those who 
desire to preserve in their homes the memory of the 
greatest Englishman, not of his time only, but of any 
age. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to confer a pension of 
1007, a year on the widow of the late Mr. Pugin, the 
architect.——The Common Council of London have 
passed an unanimous resolution for the erection of a 
monument, in honour of the Duke of Wellington, 
within the walls of their Guildhall, and the idea of a 
statue in honour of the Duke of Wellington has already 
taken a definite shape in Manchester, where a first 
meeting has been held, and 2,500/, subscribed by a few 
firms and individuals. The prize of sixty guineas, 
offered by the Fine Arts Prize Association to the artist 
| of the best picture contributed to the Exhibition of the 
Birmingham Society of Artists, has been unanimously 
adjudged to E. M. Ward, A.R.A., for his picture of 
| Charlotte Corday going to Execution,” the jury at 
| the same time accompany their award with an unani- 
| mous expression of their high appreciation of the 
| merits of Mr. Millias’s *‘ Ophelia.””——The citizens of 

Bristol are about to erect a statue to a generous 
| benefactor of the town—Mr. Bright; and the com- 
| mission has been given to Mr. Baily. The price to be 
paid for the statue is, we believe, 1,000/.——The 
| number attending the Museum of Ornamental Art at 
Marlborough House during the month of September 
were as follows:—6,538 persons on the public days, 
and admitted free; 957 persons on the students’ days, 
and admitted as students on payment of sixpence each, 
| besides the registered students of the classes and schools. 
Thirteen articles removed from their cases to be copied. 
No account is taken of copies made of articles which 
are not removed. We have reason to know, says The 
Times, that instructions have been issued from the 
Foreign office to some of our Ministers abroad, and 
probably to all of them in Europe, directing them to 
obtain plans and details of the several galleries of 
pictures, their modes of lighting, arrangement, &c., 
with a view to ascertain the best mode of erecting our 
new National Gallery ——A monument to the late Mr. 
G. R. Porter is about to be raised by his friends and 
admirers. We trust this will be considered no party 
| matter. As a member of many scientitic societies, of 
the British Association, of the Statistical Society, of the 
Political Economy Club, the devotion of which Mr. 
Porter always evinced for the advancement of useful 
inquiry, the labour which he was ever ready to take to 
| promote it, and the readiness with which he at all times 
made personal sacrifices to forward public ends, have 
| long been observed and deeply appreciated by large 
| numbers of his fellow-labourers in those humane, 
| benevolent, and enlightened efforts for the amelioration 
| and advancement of his fellow-men. Already most of 
| the leading statesmen and members of Parliament, 
| without distinction of party, have expressed their 
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desire to be permitted to join in the well-deserved 
tribute to the memory of so excellent a man. 

The Bologna Academy of Fine Arts has opened a 
competition—free to artists of all nations—for a series 
of first-class prizes. ——A project is on foot in France 
for erecting by public subscription a statue to Ducis in 


his native town of Versailles. ——Professor Hiibner has | 


been refreshing himself from his winter labours with 
a tour in the North of Germany and on the Rhine, and 
will no doubt return to Dresden with a richly-stored 
portfolio. ——-A German artist, Herr Schwindt, has 
taken it into his head to paint a symphony of Beethoven. 
The picture, under the title of ‘‘ Beethoven’s Symphony, 
Opus 80,” is now being exhibited in the rooms of the 
Art Union at Vienna.—Leopold Wiener, the cele- 
brated medallist of Brussels, has produced a medal with 
a age of the late Queen of the Belgians on one 
side, and on the reverse, which is decorated in the 
“* Renaissance” style, a figure of the protecting spirit 
of Belgium, leaning on the lion, spreads its arms over 
the busts of the two younger royal children, whilst 
two female figures, typifying Liberty and Peace, unite 
their hands over the portrait of the Crown Prince. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 











| 


Ix musical education, as for the most part it now is, | 


there exists a fault which it is our constant and hearty 
endeavour to bring to light for correction. As poetry 
cannot exist without imagination, so music without 
sentiment is dead—mere words, however softly mea- 
sured into verse, and mere notes, however harmoniously 
attuned, fail, like the dull humming of the soulless 
wind, either to engage our hearts or enlist our sympa- 
thies. The fault then is, that while the pupil’s hands, 
through tedious hours, are tortured till the needful 
execution is attained, his mind remains untaught. 
With automatic accuracy he plays that which is placed 
before him for his study, upon it pins his faith, and 
gaining approbation for his skill, cares not to look be- 
yond his style for better things. 
that Cart Encet is breaking through this style the 
mania of the day, his compositions, although unpre- 
tending, are characteristic, his Bauern Lieder, a set of 
twelve songs of the Hanoverian peasantry, without 
words, are such as we have heard the rustic German 
improvisatore sing at evening time, expressive of a 
thousand wild or gentle thoughts to which his rest from 
labour may give rise. The Mourner, No. 7 of the 
2nd book, is a soft pathetic strain; The Huntsman’s 
Song, as cheering as needs be, in short, with one or two 
exceptions, all in the set have merit of their kind—the 
merit of being that which they would seem to be. In his 
sonata, Op. 9, he has not done so well, at any rate so 
wisely, as before; it contains nothing which could 
fascinate the hearer to retain his seat with patience 
through its twenty-one long sheets. A Norwegian 
dance towards the end redeems it in a measure, but the 
whole, though good as most sonatas of the day, accords 
not with our principles of what is right. Sacred music 
is CARL EncEt’s forte, The Days of Man are but as 
Grass, might justly meet with many an encore, and 
I will lift up mine Eyes, though containing but sixteen 
bars, is a morsel worthy of long study. 

To such of our readers who are musical we commend 
his works, 

M. Leo Kersuscu has composed a Marche Funebre 
on the occasion of the death of the Duke of Wex- 
LINGTON. It is solemn and impressive as befits the 
theme, with a good deal of originality. 








THE operatic season in Dublin drew to a close on 


Wednesday, the 6th., after having been attended | 
The most favourite | 


throughout with brilliant success. 
operas seem to have been Don Giovanni, Norma, and 
I Puritoni, which drew crowded and fashionable 
audiences, and were as perfect in their presentation as 
the resources of the Theatre Royal would permit. The 
vocalism was unexceptionable: the chief burden of the 
music being sustained by Grisi and Mario, assisted by 
a troupe of auxiliaries of distinguished talent, including 
Signora Bertrandi and Signori Susini, Galli, F. Lablache, 
Salabert, and Galvani; and Miss Louisa Clarke, who 
appeared for the first time as an operatic artiste, im- 


personated right well “ Donna Elvira,” in Mozart's | 


grand opera. Grisi has been rapturously received, as 
she deserved: every evening wreaths and bouquets 
were literally showered at her feet from the boxes. 


Alboni has commenced her series of concerts at the | 


Metropolitan Hall, New York, but not with the success 
that she ought to have expected from the purity of her 
voice and her consummate taste and skill as a singer 
and musician. All those, however, who have heard her, 
have gone away with, perhaps, a lasting and pleasure- 
able recollection of her delightful singing. 

A series of four classical chamber concerts will 
shortly be given in Manchester, by Mr. T. Thorn 
Harris, at the Atheneum Library Hall, under the 
patronage of the Earl of Wilton. They commence on 





We rejoice to find | 
| of Mr. Lumley. 











| Samson, in the New Hall of the Corn Exchange, at | 


the 18th instant, and terminate on the 29th of Novem- | 
ber. Mr. Charles Hallé will also, in all probability, | 
give chamber concerts during the winter months; and 
a rumour prevails that in September next there will be | 
another grand musical festival. 

A concert came off with a completeness never before 
known or attempted in Plymouth, on the 8th instant, 
the band being numerous, and of first-rate talent; the 
chorus consisting of fifty voices, and the principal 
singers being Mr. and Mrs. Henry Reed, Mrs. Alexander 
Newton, Miss Fanny Huddard, Mr. George Tedder, and | 
Mr. Rolfe. 

Evening concerts of a very attractive nature have 
recently taken place at Scarborough and Cheltenham: 
they went off with great spirit, and were well attended. 

The Bristol Classical Harmonic Society lately gave 
Mendelssohn’s grand oratorio of Elijah in a highly 
creditable manner. The chorus was powerful: the 
orchestra on a large scale, including several eminent 
metropolitan performers, and among the singers were 
Madame Fiorentini, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, and | 
Herr Formes. 

Almost simultaneously with this performance, the | 


Northampton Choral Society gave Handel's oratorio of | 





Northampton. The part of “ Samson” was sustained | 
by Mr. Lockey, and the soprano music was nicely ren- | 
dered by Miss Helen Taylor. The chorus, numbering | 
upwards of a hundred voices, performed their part in a | 


| 


manner which reflected the highest credit on themselves, | 
and showed evidence of very efficient training. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
WE recently announced that an association was in process 
of formation, under the designation of Her Majesty's 
Theatre Association,” for the purpose of placing the 
administration of Her Majesty’s Theatre on a stable and 
satisfactory financial footing, and of maintaining and 
extending the high reputation which it deservedly 
achieved under the able and enterprising management 
The ready response which the pro- 
posals of the association have received affords proof 
that its projectors have not miscalculated the public 
feeling on the subject, and that the scheme detailed in 
their prospectus is regarded with approval in a com- 
mercial, no less than in an artistic point of view. A 
large amount of business, we are told, is daily trans- 
acted in the shares of the new company; and there can 
be no doubt that the originators of the association will | 
obtain all the support and co-operation which are neces- | 
sary to enable them to give the fullest effect to their | 
enterprise. Barnum, the Napoleon of managers, has | 
concluded an engagement with Catherine Hayes, to give | 
sixty concerts under his direction, in California, Mexico. | 
Cuba, the United States, and British provinces of North | 
America. Mr. Barnum is to pay her 50,000 dollars, 
and one half the net profits. Signor Mengis and other | 
artists are also engaged, and the party will sail for Cali- 
fornia in November. Madame Sontag’s first concert, | 
which was to have taken place on Monday evening at | 
the Metropolitan-hall, New York, has been postponed, | 
owing to the illness of the noble cantatrice. She is | 
suffering under a low and nervous fever, produced, it is | 
said, by the alarm she experienced on account of the | 

| 











violence which was exhibited by mob-like factions on | 
the night she was serenaded. The Italian Opera 
Company in Madrid, is to commence its third campaign 
at the Teatro Real on the Ist of October, with the opera 
of I due Foscari. Clara Novello has arrived, and | 
Angri and Coletti form part of the company.——A 
French item discloses a new era for the heroes of the 
“sock and buskin.” Every actor his own critic: —* The 
French papers inform us that Madlle. Rachel received 
55,000fr. for one week’s performance in Berlin, and that 
it is her intention to found a weekly dramatic paper in 
Paris with this sum. It will be devoted to the interests | 
of the tragic drama.” A Malm6 (Sweden) journal 
states that Madame Lind-Goldschmidt has deposited a 
sum of 400,000 rix thalers in the hands of Provost 
Themander and Dr. Wieselgren, of the cathedral, for the 
foundation of girl’s schools in her native country.—— 
A correspondent of The New York Musical World 
writes to that journal: “ Not long since, Mr. Barnum 
exhibited to me the account current between himself 
and Jenny Lind, and a truly marvellous document it is. 
He ought to publish it entire, for the astonishment and 
edification of the world generally, and singers particu- 
larly. According to the footings up and balances, the 
parties received the following handsome dividends, after 
all expenses were paid—Jenny Lind, 302,000 dollars; 
P. T. Barnum, 308,000 dollars; total, 610,000 dollars. 
I give the even thousands, not remembering the units, 
tens and hundreds. They are of little consequence. 
Crospy Hatit.—The Opening Lecture for this 
Season, was delivered last evening, to a crowded and 
attentive auditory by Dr. Steggall, on “ Music as applied 
to Religion.” The lecturer traced his subject from the 
earliest Mosaic records, downwards towards the Fathers 
of our own Church Music, showing how important a 














feature in the religious ceremonies of all nations and 
eras, music has ever been. Not the least interesting 
part of the Doetor’s instructive and pleasing lecture, 
were the illustrations, admirably rendered by the organ 
and full choir, marking the progress from one style and 
period to another. Dr. Steggall’s second and concluding 
lecture takes place on Thursday next, when (to many 
hearers) the interest of the subject will be greatly 
increased as it approaches modern times. A vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, warmly adopted, and briefly 
acknowledged, terminated this first evening of an unu- 
sually attractive programme. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES, 


RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &e. 





A CORRESPONDENT, of whose experience and judgment 
we have a high estimate, writes thus of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin :—“I donot know that it is a fact worth noticing 
in your literary gossip, that The White Slave was pub- 
lished several years before Uncle Tom’s Cabin—that 
the whole idea of the latter book, and many hints and 
suggestions, have been borrowed from the former. The 
authoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by making no acknow- 
ledgment of this, has plainly been guilty of a literary 
theft which deserves exposure. I have never yet 
learned the difference between literary dishonesty and 
personal dishonesty. 1 do not see that I have any 
more right to steal my neighbour’s ideas than my 
neighbour's goods.”—In Mrs. Stowe’s case, the theft 


| denounced by our correspondent has, at least, been a suc- 


cessful and profitable one. Besides the profit on the 
editions sold in the United States (already amounting to 
more than 4,000/.), Mrs. Stowe has a share of the profit 
of some of the English editions. Mr. Bosworth offered her 
a royalty of threepence on every copy sold of the edition 
published by him. The lady, writing to Mr. Horace 
Greeley, describes this as not only an honourable act, 
but one which, if extensively followed, would help to 
secure international copyriglit. Sir Francis Head 
has in the press an account of “ A Fortnight in Ireland. 
Mr. Thackeray’s new novel, “The History of 
Henry Esmond, Esq.,” is being printed at Leipzig, in an 
edition which has been sanctioned by the author. 
A new serial of considerable interest to the scientific 
world is commenced this month—The Quarterly 
Journal of Miscroscopical Science, under the joint 
editorship of Dr. Lankester and G. Busk, Esq. Each 
number will contain four lithographic illustrations. 
Henry Konig, an author of some standing in Germany, 
has published a book containing the autobiography of 
an author. The German papers praise this work, and 
assure us that it is “full of charming sketches and 
pleasing details.” Two works relative to the Mormon 
Settlements in America have lately been imported into 
this country,—Captain Stansbury’s Expedition to the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake of Utah, and Gunnison’s 
History of the Rise, Progress, and peculiar Doctrines 
of the Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints. Mr. Her- 
man Melville has published a work called Pierre, or 
the Amwviguities, in which that writer’s prose has run 




















| more mad than ever;—and Mr. Hawthorne has com- 


menced a “ Life of Franklin Pierce” the democratic 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. 
A new volume of history will appear from the pen of 
Mr. Bancroft during the ensuing season. 

Two thousand dollars is stated to be the sum Mr. 
Thackeray will receive from the Mercantile Library 
Association for his lectures before that body. They 
will be delivered here first. The Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence, in a letter to the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Mercantile Library Association, thus speaks of Mr. 
Thackeray :—“ With his distinguished literary attain- 
ments you are acquainted, but of his social and domestic 
character you are probably not so well informed; and I 
therefore have much pleasure in stating, that in all 
relations of life Mr. Thackeray is a man who is 
entitled to the consideration, kindness, and confi- 
dence of the best people of the United States.”-—— 
It would appear that M. Thiers has some intention 
of paying a visit to London about the time of the open- 
ing of Parliament——A German gentleman named 
Leidersdorff, who has just died, has left 400 thalers a 
year to the heirs male of Schiller for ever, as “ a tribute 
of admiration to the poet’s genius,” It is well known 
that the Sultan has made a concession to M. Lamartine 
of an extensive farm in the neighbourhood of Smyrna. 
M. Lamartine has leased it to an English gentleman on 
certain conditions, which have not been accepted by the 
Government. An Armenian company, however, offered 
a sum of 800/. per annum for twenty-five years, on the 
Government conditions, which has been agreed upon, 
and ratified by all parties—— The Brussels papers 
state that the King of the Belgians has directed a large 
gold medal, with His Majesty’s portrait on it, to be 
given to Mr. Edward Habel, secretary to the Archduke 
John of Austria, as a mark of his satisfaction for his 
historical poem, Der Kartheuser. Dr. Anderson, 
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chemist to the Highland Society, has been appointed by 
the Crown to the Chemical Chair in Glasgow University, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Thomson. 

The Liverpool Free Public Library and Museum is 
to be opened to the public on the 18th inst. A 
bookseller at Darmstadt was sentenced, on the 6th., 
to six days’ imprisonment and to pay the costs of the 
prosecution, for having published a pamphlet in which 
Louis Napoleon was disrespectfully spoken of. The 
translation of English works is being carried to an 
incredible extent in Germany. Every book of note 
which appears in London is seized upon, and “ done” 
into German by the translating firms. The New 
York Literary World says that “the international 
copyright question between England and the United 
States is ‘ under consideration’ at Washington; and so 
thoroughly has the way been prepared in public opinion, 
by a diligent examination of the topic through the 
press, that we anticipate no substantial and valid bar 
to its early settlement.” The treaties for the protec- 
tion of literary property concluded between France and 
the Sardinian States have just received their first 
rigorous application. At the request of some publishers 
of Paris, the shops of several booksellers of Chambery 
were a few days since visited by the police to search 
for pirated copies of the Geography of the Abbé Gaul- 
tier, printed at Anecy by M. Burdet. Seventy-seven 
volumes were seized, which were handed over to the 
avocat fiscal to await the proceedings which are to be 
instituted ugainst the printer. The sale of the 
private library of the ex-Queen of the French, Marie 
Amélie, is announced to take place on the 3rd of 
November. Among the rare books in the collection, is 
the Sac de Rome, written by J. Buonaparte in 1527— 
with a translation of the work by the present President 
of the French Republic. The excavations on Weston- 
super-Mare hill have been actively resumed under the 
superintendence of the Rev. F. Warre. Two skulls, 
bearing marks of great violence, a considerable quantity 
of coarse ware, two iron spear heads, glass beads, and a 
very large quantity of broken pottery, apparently of 
Roman date, among which no less than 200 brass coins 
of Constantine, Caransius, &c., were discovered. 
The French mint is busily employed in the striking of 
@ new copper coinage, which is intended to supersede 
the very unsightly sous. The decimal system will be 
observed, and the pieces to be issued will be of the value 
of one, two, five, and ten centimes, corresponding in 
weight with the same number of grammes, or half the 
weight of the copper coins now in circulation. 
































REVIEW OF INVENTIONS. 

AmonG the strange variety of things sent for review, 
and upon which it is our duty to pronounce an impar- 
tial judgment, is a bottle of the Vinaigre Francais sold 
by Mr. J. H. Cooke. Hlaving tasted and tried it, we | 
can say that it is very good, and confidently recommend | 
it to those of our readers who like good things. It is 
cleaner and better than our genuine English vinegars, 
and not so intensely acid as the chemical products that 
are so often sold under that name. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


HayMARKET:—The Road to Ruin; a Comedy in 
five acts, by Horcrorr. The Woman I Adore ; 
a Farce, by Mr. Morton. 

Princess’s :—Prima Donna ; a Comedietta, adapted 
from the French by Mr. Bourcrcavtt. 
Michel ; a Melodrama, in three acts, by Mr. BAYLE 

3ERNARD. 

SADLER’s WELLS :—City Madam ; a comedy in five 
acts, by MASSINGER. 

Drury-Lane :—Close. 

















ance. The long course of training which this young | airs and ballads, in which he was most ably assisted by 
| Miss BLhancHE Youna, R.A. of Music, the whole 


lady has undergone in the provinces appears to have 
perfectly educated and fitted her for the London stage, 
and we anticipate that she will become a confirmed 
favourite with the public. The part of Goldfinch 
seemed scarcely suited to Mr. Wican. In spite of 
his versatility, which is extraordinary, this gentleman 
is too polished an actor ever to impersonate successfully 
the low blackguard, such as we take Goldfinch to be ; 
and the horse-jockey slang, with which the part is 
filled, seemed particularly unsuited to one who is never 
so successful as when he has to interpret elegant and 
polished language. Mr. LergH Mvurray’s Harry 
Dornton was, in our estimation, the most successful 
impersonation in the cast, but Mr. Stuart, as Mr. 
Dornton, Mr. Rocenrs, as Sulky, and Mr. LAMBERT, 
as Silky, are deserving of the highest praise. After 
The Road to Ruin, an admirable little farce, from the 
penof Mr. Morton, and termed The Woman I Adore, 
was presented, and received with roars of laughter and 
applause. This little trifle is based upon the whim- 
sical absurdities of a lawyer’s clerk, one Mr. Padding- 
ton Green (Mr. Buckstone), who is in turn the 
victim of the jokes played upon him by his fellow 
clerks, and a a N attachment, which he has con- 
ceived for the young and beautiful Countess of Tiver- 
ton (Mrs. L. S. Buckrncuam.) The merit of the 
piece, however, consisting much more in the action 
than in the plot, it would be useless to give any 
detailed description of the latter, and we therefore 
simply content ourselves with recording the fact of its 
complete success, and recommending such of our 
readers as have the opportunity to go and laugh for 
themselves. 

After Mr. Bourcicavtt's perfect little comedietta, 
the Prima Donna, which still continues to attract the 
admiration of the public towards the Princrss’s, a 
melodrama from the pen of Bayrie BERNARD, Esq., 
and entitled Mont St, Michel, or the Fairy of the 
Sands, was produced on the evening of Wednesday, 
the 6th instant. The mise en scéne was perfect, and, 
with the exception of a slight division of public opinion 
as to the propriety of hanging Mr. Wnricurt upon the 
stage, the piece was perfectly successful. At the fall of 
the curtain the public called uproariously for Mr. 
Wricut, to testify that they had disapproved purely 
from a friendly feeling, and that, liking him so well, 
they did not relish the notion of his being hanged, even 
in joke; but, with Mr. Krean’s usual taste and dis- 


| eretion, the offensive incident has been since suppressed, 


and the piece now enjoys an unclouded success. 

The revival of MasstncEr’s City Madam at 
SapLer’s WELLs, has proved, as we anticipated, a 
very successful experiment. The piece has been put 
upon the stage in the best style of the establishment, 
and the public can never have a better opportunity of 
forming a judgment upon the acting merits of MaAs- 
SINGER. Weare not quite sure that the deviations 
from the original edition, introduced by Mr. Purxps, 
would have suited the idea of the author ; indeed it 
requires only a very cursory examination into the 
intention of the play to discover that Masstncer did 
not intend that Master Luke's outrageous conduct in 
prosperity should be taken to be the effect of delirium 
caused by a too sudden elevation to fortune. Sir John 
Frugal made the experiment on the deliberate convie- 
tion that his brother’s heart was bad, and that he would 
act so; he expresses as much to Sir Maurice Lacey ; 
the event justifies the expectation of Sir Jon, and, 
therefore, to put a different construction upon the con- 
duct of Luke is only to wander from the intention of 
MASSINGER. We are bound, however, to confess that 
a great deal of powerful effect is gained by the altera- 
tion : the sudden softening of Luke at the remembrance 


of the one kind word spoken to him in his misery is 
) 


Mont St. | exceedingly affecting, and perhaps it is more satisfac- 


tory to our ideas of poetic justice that the curtain 
should fall upon a general amnesty than upon the 
punishment, however deserved, of an unrepentant 
sinner. Mr. Purtrs’s impersonation of Luke is a 


| masterly performance : the splendid diction of Mas- 


Frrry years ago, the frequenters of the theatre cared | SINGER comes from him with natural and unstudied 


: 9 
much more for matter than for manner. Never mind | 


how a moral was served up, nor how awkwardly the 


grace, and the contrast between the cringing dependant 
and the cruel tyrant is an effect we never saw surpassed 


plot hung together, provided a moral was to be found, | upon the stage. Mr. Bennett's representation of Sir 
and there was plot enough to swear by, they were just | John Frugal is quiet, dignified, and elegant. 


as well satisfied as if all the unities had been observed | 
in all their strictest severity. 
ancestors struck us with particular force after having 
witnessed the comedy of The Road to Ruin, selected 
for the debit of Miss Rosa Bennett. This piece, 
pointing an admirable moral, which Mr. BourcicavuLt | 
or Mr. Morton would have easily illustrated in three 
neat little acts, is eked out to the then orthodox length 


It needed no prophet to anticipate the fate of Mr. 


This peculiarity of our | Borron’sadventureat Drury-LANE. Wehavenothing 


to say either for or against Mr. Boiron, but the com- 
mittee which undertakes the management of this pro- 
perty has its character at stake, and it should be more 
chary of it than to let the house to every speculator 
who can muster enough ready cash to pay a week’s 
rent in advance. We are not among those who regard 


by a series of pointless and fatiguing scenes, which | Drury-lane Theatre in the light of the National Theatre; 


have little to recommend them to the admiration of | 
the audience. That Houtcrort only sinned from a 
too servile compliance with the follies of his age, many 
brilliant scenes and passages abundantly testify ; that | 
he was a comic writer of much innate genius all his 
writings bear unimpeachable witness ; but that he was 
misplaced in the eighteenth century must be clear to | 
every student of our national drama. In the seven- | 
teenth his five acts would have been more equable, and | 
even the coarseness would have been somewhat excused 
byits wit. In the nineteenth his genius would not have 
been diffused over so large a space, and would hare 
gained much by the concentration.—Miss Rosa Ben- 
NETT’s Sophia is an artless and intelligent perform- 


formerly it may have deserved the name, but we should 
be very sorry to think that the English drama, degraded 
though its present condition may be, should be repre- 
sented by what has gone on within the walls of this 
theatre for many years past. Drury-lane Theatre is a 
private speculation, belonging to private individuals, 
But, like the owners of all other descriptions of house 
property, they should be careful lest it become a house 
of ill-fame. 

Roya Potytecunic Institvtion.—A musical 
lecture has been delivered here by Mr. G. BucKLAND, 
entitled ‘* Musical Varieties.’’ 





[In the course of his | 


subject the lecturer described the art of vocal music, | 


and illustrated his remarks by numerous well-chosen 


concluding by a new song, composed by MACFARREN, 
on the death of the great Duke. The lecture will be 
frequently repeated. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL, 

Tue last “* Monthly Review of Architecture ’”’ contains 
some excellent advice, which, it is to be hoped, will not 
be disregarded. It is in a great measure owing 
to the absence of criticism founded upon a consideration 
of the buildings which are shown or spoken of, that 
such subjects and matters possess very little interest for 
persons in general. That architecture should be the 
least popular of all the fine arts, is not at all surprising 
when we find no pains taken to create a relish for it by 
showing with what interest it is fraught for those who 
can really appreciate its productions, and fully enter 
into the merits of each in particular by discriminating 
between prevailing beauties and partial blemishes, or 
else between preponderating demerits and partial— 
perhaps, too, quite accidental, beauties. At present it 
is usually thought sufficient to say, of either a building 
ora design for one, that it is in such or such a style, 
which is very much like merely telling us the title of a 
book, and in what language it is written. 

An acquaintance with the different styles of the art 
is indispensable, but by far too much stress is now lai 
upon that particular and only preparatory branch of its 
study; too much, because it is made to appear all- 
sufficient, to the exclusion of nearly all but what may 
be called the verbal criticism of architecture. Build- 
ings, belonging or referrable to one and the same style, 
may be very dissimilar in artistic quality. Artistic 
feeling, if it be possessed, may be shown almost in the 
poorest style ; and so, vice versd, the utter absence of 
it may be betrayed in the very best. Provided it be 
good in itself, the style he chooses is to do everything 
for the architect, without his doing in return eught 
whatever for the style. Mr. A.’s, and Mr. Z.’s Early 
English, Decorated, Italian, or whatever else it be, 
may beas far asunder esthetically as the poles, yet as they 
both answer to the same general designation, criticism, 
or rather non-criticism, does not make any distinction 
between them. A very brief remark or two is almost 
all that any architectural performance obtains; the con- 
sequence of which is that the very kind of instruction 
which the public most need is withheld. So very little 
is said that there is nothing to excite to careful ex- 
amination, or to detain attention. And hence people 
are led to suppose that there is scarcely anything to be 
said, and that what is spoken of so dryly must be ex- 
ceedingly dry and dull in itself, and incapable of afford- 
ing matter for conversation, as do the other fine arts, 

or this unlucky state of matters, architects may, in 
a great measure, lay the blame upon themselves. 
Whenever they do write, it is almost invariably to their 
own class; either they do not understand the art of 
writing popularly, that is, in such manner as to attract 
and engage the attention of commonly well-informed 
persons, or else, out of some strange motive or mistaken 
policy, they abstain from doing so, Most assuredly, 
we get very little of the kind of comment and criticism 
which is most of all required for the instruction of the 
public; andI may add, of the profession too, from 
professedly architectural journals. AMATEUR, 





DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF LIVING 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 

[Authors and Artists will be supplied with Printed Forms for giving to 
us the necessary information, on application by letter tothe Publisher. 
An Alphabetical Index of Names, at the close of each volume, will 
supply the means of ready reference.) 

ALEXANDER (WILLIAM), M.D., Senior Physician to the 
Halifax Infirmary; born at Halifax, Yorkshire, in 1806; 
matriculated at the University of Edinburgh in 1823, and 
attained the highest degree in Medicine in 183); practises as 
a Consulting Physician; published : 

The Mineral Waters and Sea Batling of Scarborough. 

2vols. 1832. C. R. Todd. 

The Sanitary Condition of Halifax. J. U. Walker. 1843. 

The Sanitary Condition of Holland. 1849. Baines and Son. 

The Horley Green Spa. 1845. Leyland and Son. 

On Disinfecting Agents. 1846. Luaines and Son, 

Sundry Pathological Contributions to The Lancet, Medical 

Gazette, &e. 1829-50. 


BEVAN (EDWARD), M.D., the Friars, Hereford; born 
in London, 1770; educated at the College School in Here- 
ford; practised in Staffordshire and Cheshire ; marricd 1803, 
Anne, daughter of Mr. William Cartwright, Surgeon, Shrews- 
bury; published: 

The History and Management of the Honey-Bee. 1827. 

Second Edition, 1838. 
3esides his publication of “The H 
a lecture on the same subject last wint 
and Philosophical Society. 

CRUIKSHANK (GEORGE), 48, Mornington-place, Author 
and Artist. 

First productions, various works, such as illustrations to 
Song Books, Jest Books, Boys’ Schoo! Pieces, Fortune- 
telling Books, Drawings on Wood for Childrens’ Story 
Books and Spelling Books. 

Etchings on Copper for Political Caricatures, Upwards of 

500, 
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Tilustrations to a Magazine called The Scourge, followed by 
a similar work called 7he Meteor, of which he was half- 
proprietor with the Evitor. 
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Illustrations to various books of facetia. | 

Illustrations to various works published by William Hone, 
of many of which he was the author, such as 

A Slap at Slop. 1819. 

Queen's Matrimonial Ladder. 1820. 

“Non mi Ricordo,” part of ** The House that Jack Built,” 
“ A Bank Note not to be imitated,” &c., &c. 

After the pubtication of these works he ceased to make 

personal or political caricatures. | 

Etchings to a Life of Napoleon, copies principally from | 
French prints. | 

Etchings to another Life of Napoleon in Verse. 
Syntxx. 

Illustrations to Grimm's Gerinan Popular Stories, 
24 Plates. 

Points of Humour. 

Italian Tales, 1824. 

Mornings at Bow-street, 1824. 

More Mornings at Bow-street. Two Series. 50 Plates. 

History of Punch, 1828. 24 Plates, 

The Humorist, 1819. Pubiished by James Robins, 
lane. About 40 Plates. 

illustrations to Peter Schlemih|, 

Anstey’s Bath Guide. 5 Plates. 

Life in London, intended originally to form a series of 
pictures of a moral tendency after the manner of Ho- 
garth, 1821. 36 Plates. 

Life in Paris, 1822. 36 Plates. 

Tales of Irish Life. By Mr. Whitty of Liverpool. 

Universal Sougster. 

Hans of Iceland, 1825. 4 Plates. 

Greenwich Hospital, 1826. 

Three Courses and a Dessert, 1839. 
trations drawn on Wood. 

Tales of other Days. 

The Gentleman in Black, 

Tom Thumb. 

Bombastes Furio:o. 

Sunday in London, 1833. 

Mirth and Morality, 1835. 

Loving Ballad.of Lord Bateman. 12 Plates. 

Mllustrations to Sketches by Boz.—First Edition, 1836. 28 
Plates. Second Edition. 40 Plates. 

Dibdin’s Songs. 8 Plates. 

Cakes and Ale, by Douglas Jerrold, 1842. 

The Drunkard: a Poem. 4 Plates. 

Bentley's Miscellany, including, amongst 
Sheppard, 1839. 27 Plates.—Oliver 
Plates.—Guy Fawkes. 24 Plates. 

Land Sharks and Sea Gulls, 1836. 6 Plates. 

The Tower of London, 1844. 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts. 

The Old Sailor's Jolly Boat. 6 Plates. 

George Cruikshank’s Omnibus, of which he was Proprietor, 
part Editor, and Illustrator. 22 Plates and 78 Woodcuts. 

The Comic Almanac, from 1835 to 1852. About 200. 

Ainsworth’s Magazine, 1842, including :— Windsor Castle. 
14 Plates.— Miser’s Daughter. 20 Plates. — Elliston 


By Dr. 
1823. 
2 parts, 1824. 20 Plates. 

Small Woodcuts. 

About 21 Woodents. 

Ivy- 


8 Plates. 


18214, 





1824, 


With numerous Ilus- 


1840, 


Woor ents. 
14 Cuts. 


4 Plates. 


others :—Jack 
Twist, 1838, 24 


Papers. 3 Plates.—Modern Chivalry. 5 Plates. Joln 
Manesty. 6 Plates. —St. James’s. 14 Plates. 


Arthur O'Leary, 1844. 9 Plates. 

The Snow Storm. 4 Plates. 

Rebellion in Ireland. Maxwell. 

Ben Brace, by Captain Chamier. 

Our Own Times, Part Proprietor. 

Frank Fairlegh. 24 Plates. 

The Bottle, 1847. 8 Plates. 

The Drunkard’s Children. 8 Plates. 

The Greatest Plague of Life. 6 Plates. 

‘Whom to Marry. 6 Plates. 

<*Stop Thief!” by G. C., 1850. With Cuts. 

The Good Genius which turned Everything into Gold. 
4 Cuts. 

The Toothache. 

More Hints on Etiquette, 1838. 

Comic Alphabet. 24 Plates. 

The Bee and the Wasp. 4 Plates. 

Epping Hunt. 6 Woodcuts, 

John Gilpin 6 Woodcuts. 

Tilustrations to the British Novelists. 73 Plates, 

Illustrations to Dr. Bowring’s ‘‘ Minor Morals.” 

Zllustrations to Inglis’s 
Quixote. 6 Plates. 

Cruikshank’s Illustrations of Don Quixote. 15 Plates. 

Walter Scott’s Letters on Demonology. 12 Plates, 

Nights at Mess. 6 Plates 

London Characters in Arliss’s Pocket Magazine. 10 Plates. 

Tim Bobbin’s Lancashire Dialect. 4 Plates. 

Illustrations to the Waverley Novels. 28 Plates. 

Phrenological Illustrations, 1826. 

Tilustrations of Time, 1827. 

Scraps and Sketches, 1828. Parts I. to IV. 

wen Plates, in all about 200 Subjects. 

832. 

My Sketch Book. PartsI. toIX. 37 Plates, 200 Groups. 

Illustrations to Auldjo’s Constantinople, 1835. 7 Plates. 

Life of Grimaldi, edited by Boz, 1838. 12 Plates. 

Tilustrations to Rookwood, 1835. 12 Plates. 

The Pickwick Papers, 1834. 2 Plates. 

Burford Cottage and its Robin Redbreast, 1835. Frontisp. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lord Byron, 1826, 
40 Woodcuts. 

George Cruikshank’s Table Book. 

Joodcuts. 

Land and Sea Tales, 1836. 

Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, with Engravings 
from Drawings by George Cruikshank, 1831. 

A — Book : an Account of a Christmas at Old Court, | 
1828, 

Top Sail Sheet Blocks, 1838. 

Some of the Ingolsby Legends, 1843. 


3 Plates. 


11 Plates, 
Zambles i in the Footsteps of Don 


1829 to 


12 Plates, and 108 


HARDY (FREDERICK DANIEL), Chenies, Bucks, Artist, 
born at Windsor, February 13, 1827; exhibits at Royal 
Academy, British Institution, and Society of Modern British | 
Artists. Subjects - Interiors, and Studies from Nature. 1851. 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


[The Publisher of Tue Critic is desirous of purchasing the following 
works. Any person having them to dispose of to send price and 
particulars to Mr. Crockford. } 

Childe Harok!. By Lord ny 

Pantologia. Vols. Il. and VIII. 

oe and Medical Surgical Journal, from commencement to 





(Small edition.) 














DEATHS. 


Barnes.—On the 24th Sept 
seilles, in his 54th year, Mr. Barnes, the engineer, 
was the director of the constru ‘tion of steam engines and 
vessels for the service of the Messagaries National of France. 

Cotsy.—Recently, at Liverpool, Major-General Colby, R. E., 
so distinguished in his profession and in the scientific world. 

Eeitsson.—In Iceland, the accomplished linguist, Dr, 
Egilsson. Fortun ately he lived to finish his great work, 
a Dictionary of the Old Norse Poetica) Language, as exhi- 
bited in the Eddas, Sagas, Poems, &e. of Ni orway and 
Iceland. 

Fittan.—Recently, in 
sculptor. 

FinpeN.—Last week, William Finden, historical engraver, 
whose illustrations of the Annuals, and of many popular 
works, have made him universally known as one of the 

“most talented and successful cultivators of this department 
of art. 

Kinestry.—In America, aged 74, Professor J. L. Kingsley, 
librarian of Yale College, and an Emiritus Professor. He 
was author of several works, and a man of varied and 
solid learning. 

Morton.—Last week, in Paris, by the hand of a friend, Mr. 
Saville Morton, a correspondent of The Dai! y News, 

PALMBLAD. —On the 7th September, at Upsal (Sweden), from 
an attack of apoplexy, Dr. Palmblad, aged 61. For the 
last twenty-two years he filled the chair of Greek Learning 
and Literature at that University. 

Tuomson.—On the 2nd September, at Edinburgh, Mr. Thomas 
Thomson, a coadjutor of Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, and Lord 
Brougham, in the establishment of The Edinburgh Review. 
He was a prominent member of the Liberal party at the 
Scotch bar; and had an incomparably better knowledge 
of the history and antiquities of Scotland than any of his 
contemporaries. 
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Glasgow, Mr. James Fillan, the 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ancell’s (H.) Treatise on Tuberculosis, 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Arthur's (T. 8.) Agnes the Posses: 
Bland’s Hints on the Form of Ships, 12mo. Is. cl. 

Bohn's Classical Library: The Greek Anthology, 5s. el. 

— 3 Illustrated Library : Victories of Wellington and British Armies, 











el. 
Bohn's Standard Library: Foster's Life and Correspondence, Vol. L, 
3s. 6d. ¢ 
Bohn’s Scientific Library: Bridgwater Treatise, Whewell's Astronomy, 
3s. 6d. 


Bonnell’ 8 (I. ) Life, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Bouchier’s Manna in the House, Vols. I. and IT. fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. el. 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine, Vols. I. to NXV. 12mo. 41. 
Burke's (P.) Romance of the Forum, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. el. 
Chambers's Educational Course: Cornelius Nepos, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Chambers’s Educational Course: Treatise on Geography, by Foster. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Clarke's (Rev. J.) Mustration of the Morning Service, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Cooke's Commentary of Medical and Moral Life, post 8vo. 7s. el. 
Cox's Poisons, their Effects, Antidotes, and Tests, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Doubleday and Westwood’s Genera of Diurnal 
Plates, 2 vols. imp. 4to, 15/. 15s. half bd. 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana: Pococke's History of Greece, &e. 8s. 
Eyre’s (Rev. C. ) Fall of Adam, from Milton, 12mo. 2s. 6d. el. 
Feuchtersleben's (E. Von) Dietetics of the Soul, fe p. Avo. 5: 
Flower's (Rev. W. B.) Church and the Ministry, post 8vo. 
Forster's (Rev. C.) One Primeval Language, Part IL., 8vo. 
Frost's (Rev. P.) Materials for Latin Prose, 12mo. 2s. 6d. el. 
Fullom's (S. W.) Marvels of Science, post 8vo. 10s. 6c. el. 
Goldbeater (The), a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 
Golownin's (Capt.) Japan and the Japanese, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 10s. cl. 
Goodrich's (8. G.) Adventures of Billy Bump, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Hades and the Resurrection, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Hartshorn’s First Book for Translati 
rnal of a Summer Tour, complete. 
ight’s (W.) Diary in the Dardanelle 
ht's Pocket Cyclopedia: Novelti 
2s. cl. 
Lady Geraldine Seymour, a Tale, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bids. 
Lepsius’s (Dr.) Letters from Eg: . 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Looking unto Jesus, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6. 
Maewalter’s (J. G.) Irish Reformation ng ee 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Master's (The) Latin Verse Book, 12mo. 4s. el. 
Mitchell's (N.) Spirits of the Past, an Hittorical Poem, er. 8vo. 




















; 12mo. 2s. cl. 








in Arts and Mi anufactures, 12mo 





Let. 





5s. el. 
National [lustrated Library : Pfeiffer's Visit to the Holy Land, 
er. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Parlour Library: Uncle Tom's Cabin, 12mo. Is. bds. 
Paterson's (W.) Practical Statutes, 1852, 12mo. 9s. 6d. cl. 
Popular Educator (The), Vol. I., 4to. 4s. 6d. el. 
Railway Library: Goldsmid’s Viola. 12mo. 1s. bds. 
Rance's (T. G.) Tables of Compound Interest, rovai 8vo, 21s. « 
Readable Books : Wellington, the Story of his Life, 1 1 * 





Robertson's (J.) History of the Jews, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Statutes (The) at Large, 8vo. 18s., 4to. 20s. bds. 
Stowe’s (Mrs. H ) Uncle Tim and other Tales, 12mo. Is. b 1s. 
Straus’s German Reader, 12mo. Is. cl 
Swedenborg, Gems from, by Prescott, 32mo. 3s. cl 
Taaffe’s History of the Order of St. John, Vols. I. and IT. 8vo, 25s. 
Todd's C yclopedia of Anatomy, Vol. IV. royal 8vo. 70s. cl. 
Library : Gleig’s Leipsic Campaign, sq. 2s. 6d. el. 

ys on the Post-Biblical History of the Jews, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, with Mustrations. 12mo. Is. bas. (Cassell.) 
Uncle Tom's Cabin as it is, by Smith, illust. royal l2:no., 2s. 6d. cl. 
Waverley Novels, Library Edition, Vol. VIL, Svo. s. cl. 
White Slave (The), 12mo. 1s. bds. 











A most curious and interesting discovery has just 
been made at Langres, in France, which we have no 
doubt will cause a searching scientific inquiry as to the 
material and properties of the perpetually burning lamps 
said to have been in use by the ancients, 
were recently excavating for a foundation for a new 
building, in a debris evidently the remains of Gallo- 
| Roman erections, when they came to the roof of an 
| underground sort of cave, which time had rendered 
almost of metallic hardness. An opening was effected ; 
when one of the workmen instantly exclaimed that 
there was a light at the bottom of the cavern. The 
parties present entered; when they found a bronze 
sepulchral lamp of remarkable workmanship suspended 
from the roof by chains of the same metal. It was 
entirely filled with a combustible substance, which 
not appear to have diminished, although the probability 
is the combustion had been going on for ages. This 
discovery will, we trust, throw some light on a question 
which has caused so many disputes among learned anti- 
quaries, although it is stated that one was discovered 
at Viterbo in 1540; from which, however, no fresh 
information was afforded on the subject.— Mining 
Journal, 
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Lepidoptera, col. | 
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| No. 4, Hygienic 
| No. 6, Hygienic Dentrifice, Is. 
| Perfumers and Chemists; 


| post-office order, payable at the General Post-office, 
7 | by Dr. 
Workmen | 





| Self-protecting Policies and L 


r, at La Ciotat, near Mar- | 


LONDON L IFE _ASSU Rz ANC : 


for General and Deposit Assurances, In 
1 ans, 2, Royal Exchang 


\ITY of 


SOCIETY, 








TI 
Mr. Commissioner West. The Hon. 
John Thomas, Esq 
The Periodical Valuation of the Policies « ifec 
the Participating Scale, was announced at 
Meeting held 16 June, 1852; and the follov 
ash bonus of 20 per cent. 
ars standing and upwe ards, to be appropriated, at « 
in diminution of premiums, the next division of | 
permanent addition to the P 23, 





Campbell. 


ter “bagel his Society, on 





















E. F. LEEKS, Secretary 


] NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY. 
TRUSTEES. 
Richard Malins, Esq.,Q.C. MP. | Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
J. Campbell Rent« = rE sq James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Willi um Wilberforce, Esq. 









Copies of this year's ANNUAL REPORT of the business of 
Company, and containing Observations by the Manager on the preser 
State of the Practice of Life Assurance, as to the dity of Policies 





may be had at the Chief Offices, or from any of the Agents. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager 











DEFECTS in the PRACTICE of LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE, and Suggestions for their Remedy. 6th Thou i By 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, W.S.A.LA. ORR and Co. Pr ls. 

PERIODICAL SAVINGS APPLIED to PRO- 


VIDENT PURPOSES, with Observations on F cs n rs and Odd Fellows 
Societies, Freehold = Building Societies, Life Assurance, and Se!f- 
Protecting Assurance By ALE XANDER KOBE RTSON. ORR and 
Co. Price ls. 6d. 


r r <r alr r 
JATIONAL ASSURANCE and IN 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, 
London ; Established May, Is44. 
Trustees. 
Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord GEORGE PAGET, M.P. 
Rey. JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisha 
GEORGE STONE, E sanke tr, Lombard-street. 
MATTHEW Hutt HAYTOR, Esq. Reigate. 
Investment of Capital and Sarings 

The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- 
vantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the — »wwident 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and affords 
opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by first- 
class securities, in which alone the money is employed. 

Mor deposited with the Association, for Investment, are exempt 
from liabilities on account of contingencies, as well as the e xpenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con 
sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions ; 
therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 
free from deduction of any ‘kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members. 

Interest payable in January and July. 

Capital Stock, 100,0001. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with the 
Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Associ on, 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
complete. 




























separate from the 





Life Department. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important improve 
ments. 

Tables will be found, 
of the annual P 


oe which credit is given for half the amount 

in, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 

novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 

will protect the ar st of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 

and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in, any part of 

the World, without sp: -cial License from the Board of Management. 
College Education. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of thi 
whereby a parent, by the payment of a very small a 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 
Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount in 
money. 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 















Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will 
shortly be published. 
Full information and Prospectuses may be ined, on Sg 2 






at the Head Office of the Association, or to 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER Morrison, Managing Director. 

N.B. Aaete ations for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 


respective Agents 


I IMMEL’S ~ Ty GIENIC P E RFUME RY. — 


Certified by the celebrated Dr. URE, F.R.S., &c., to be of the purest 
and most innocuous quality, and incapable of injuring the most delicate 
skin or ¢ omple: tion, an ett t too ofte n produced by common perfumery . 
No.l and 3 No. 3, Toilet Vinegar, 2s. 6d. 3 
rienic Hair We ish, ls. 6d. ; 
No. 7, Cosmetic Lotion, 2s.—Sold by all 
by Sa 79, Cheapside ; and by the Sok 
Proprietor, E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho. 


ra r + twtr rr 
I O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE 
many years established as the only preparation that can be relied 
upon for the restoration of the hair in baldness fri 1y cause, pre- 
venting the hair falling off, strengthening weak hi and checking 
greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, 
&c., in three or four weeks, with certainty. It is an elegantly-sce i 
compound, and will be sent, of twenty-four 
postage stamps, by MISS DEAN , Gray's Inn- 
road, London.—At home daily, from 11 till 7. “It 4 tly restores a 
my hair, after seven years’ baldness." —Major Hine, te 
is the best stimulant for the hair I have ever analyzed.”- 
Regent-square. 


| UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. LESLIE continues to supply the 
afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarmiag complaint, the 
great success of which for many years past renders any fur the r com 
ment unnecessary. It is easy and painless in use, causing no ine: 
venience or continement, and is applicable to every variety of sing 
and double ruptures, however bad or long standing, in male ale 
of any age. The remedy will be sent, post free, on receipt ot 7s. 6d vs 
or postage stamps, 
2, 374, Manchester-street, Gray's Inn-road, 
from 10 till 1, and from 5 till 8; Sundays, 
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free, on re 
374, Manche: st 


























HERBERT LESL 
London.—At home daily, 
10 till 1 only. 


p™ N’S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. per 
gallon, so extensively patronized and recommended by the 
nobility and gentry, is emphatically unequalled for the Argand, Sol 
Carcel, Diz smond, French Moderator, German, and every « stior 
patent oil lamps. Its characteristics are strength and by 
flame, extreme purity, slowness of consumption, and not 
cold. Half a gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles 
DUNN’S PORCELAIN WAX CANDLES, 

dozen 1b.—Among the various candles introduced to public notice, 
these are acknowledged to be one of the most superior articles ev 
manufactured, and have been universally admire« They 
brilliant light, are transparent as wax, do not require snuffing, 
from smell, and have the most perfect appearance of the finest w 
Dunn's Sovereign Sperm Candles, lls. 6d. per dozen Ib., 
admired, being delicately white, brilliantly illuminating 
hard, requiring no snuffing, and are altogether very s upe rior candles. 
Dunn's Crown Wax and Sperm Candies are the most splendid Candles, 
made: perfectly transparent, and in all the good poi tsof a Candle the 
ne plus ultra, 15s. 6d. per dozen Ibs. Dunn's best Composite Candles, 
8s. Yd. per dozen Ib. ; these are very excelle nt candles, and are infinitely 
superior to those candles usually sold as “ composite,” are hard, white, 
require no snuffing, and burn with a silvery flame. Dunn's Regency 
Composite ( andies, a sound, good candle, 7s. 9d. per dozen Ibs. All 
these candles are packed for the country in boxes containing 241b 
30ib., and upwards. No charge for boxes.—JOHN DUNN and Co., Oil 
Merchants, Waxchanilers, &c., 59, Cannon-street, city. Delivered 
free seven miles 
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THE MUTUAL LOAN FUND 
ASSOCIATION; incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1850.— 
Advanees from 10/. to 5002, in town or country, without delay. This 
is the only inc orporated Company w ith a large paid-up capital which is 
adapted to meet the wants of all c ae by promptly advancing money 
on personal security, repayable by instalments. No life assurance 
expenses are incurred, and the amount applied for is lent without 
deduction. Prospectus, with form of application, may be obtained 
(gratis) at the offices, 14, Great Russell-“reet, Cove it-garden, or for- 
warded on receipt of two postage stamps. Office hours, ten to five. 
By order of the Board, 
HENRY ARROW, Secretary. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
pa Y. E oe ered by special Act of Parliament. 
fi Old Broad-street, London. 
Insurances against r, sil ay accidents can now be effec ted with this 
Company, not only for single ‘and double journeys, and by the year, as 
heretofore, but also for terms of years and for life, as follows : 











To insure 1,000/. for a term of five years, pee £3 10 0 
. — 600 
To insure “or 0001. for the whole of life, by annual poeminms on the fol- 
lowing decreasing scale : 
For the first five years, annual premium 





£100 





” next five ” ” 01 0 
” next five ” 010 0 
remainder of lif ° 05 90 





ing 1000/., the whole term of Tift 
, at the followi ing rate per ce’ mt :— 
) | Above 45, r 50, £016 6 






To insure any sum not exe 
single payment 
Above 20, 





55, £015 0 





n %, 6 | ” 0, £ ) 
» 2, ti) | a 60, £013 6 
> 35 o | 99 Dy. ssessevenseres £012 0 


40, » 43,£018 0 } 

The above premiums include the stamp duty, which is payable to 
Government by the Company. 

The total amount insured by any of the above modes will be paid in 
case of death by railway accident while travelling in any class carriage 
on any railway in the kingdom, and proportionate compensation in the 
event of personal injury. 





WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

3, Old Broad-street, S« a 1852. 

L AW P ROP E RTY ASSU RANC E and TRUST 

SOCIETY, 

30, Essex-street, Strand, U ondon, and 19, Princess-street, Manchester. 
Subscribed capital, 250,000/., in 5,000 shares of 50l. each. 
LONDON BOARD. | MANCHESTER BOARD. 

DIREC TOR S | DIRECTORS. 

Ralph Thomas Brockman, Fsq Nicholas Earle, Esq 















ae Chandler, Jun , Esq. ay ac Hall, Esq. , 
Edward William Cox, Esq H. Partington, Esq 
James Macaulay, Esq. ian Street, Esq 






Henry Paull, Esq. Thomas ' Taylor, E $q-5 7 st. 

Robert Young, Esq. G. B. ngtor 
AUDITORS. | Thomas Whi tlow, Ren. 

BANKERS. 





E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury. | .. a 
4 - Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart., and 
James Hutton, Esy., Moorgate-st. | Co. J ’ ais 
BANKERS. | COUNSEL. 
London and County Bank, J. P. Lake, Esq., 4, Townhall- 





21, Lombard-street. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
Henry Stevens, Esq., 
7, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 
" SUR 
CONSULTING ACTUAL 
> B M‘Keand, Esc 
G.P.N sq. 25, Pall RH. 
% otuccs at cam sateliiadeaa 5, Oxf acres: St. Peter's. 
MEDICAL OFFICER. SURVEYORS. 
N.M‘Cann, Esq.M.D.Parliament-st. | yy Edward Corbett. 


buildings, Cross-street. 
PILYSICIAN 

J. L. Bardsley, Esc 

8, Chatham-s 

GEO 







»M.D., 
wig sduegenaiaa 





SOLICITOR. Mr. William Redford. 
W. Colley, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury. | Mr. Edward Nicholson. 
PROCTOR, AGENTS. 
H. Pitcher, Esq., Doctors’ Com- | Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 
mons. 19, Princess-street. 


ACTUARY AND SECT te in Y. 
William Neison, Ese 
This Society is i 
PROPERTY as well as te 
The ASSURANCE ot D cTrv 
rendering them absolute and perfect. 

The ASSURANCE of COPYHOLDS, LIFEHOLDS, and LEASE- 
HOLDS, thereby making them equal or even better than Freeholds, 
for all purposes of sale or mortgage. 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and GUARAN- 
TEEING their absolute REPAYMENT within a given period. 

Increased and immediate ANNUITIES granted upon healthy as 
well as diseased iives. 

The FIDELITY of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and others GUARAN- 
TEED, upon the payment of a small annual Premium, and a reduction 
of nearly one-halfis made when a Life Assurance is combined with the 
Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole term of life, or for a 
term of rs, and the premiums can be paid either yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly 

ENDOW ME NT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES, and ANNUI- 
TIES GRANTED; the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the age agreed 
upon. 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES or incr 
change for REV ERSIONARY INTERES 

Whole World Policies granted, and all Poli ies issued by this Society 
ere indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

Every information furnished, free of expense, by applying to 

WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Secretary, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
AGENTS V 


SECRETARY. 
William Henry Partington, Esq. 
“d to apply the principle ome ance to 
d its business consi 
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SIR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 


MAGNESI1A.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestio: storing Appetite, preserv- 
ing a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
and Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 











affection incident to childhood it is invaluable.—On the value of 


Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge: but the 
Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the 
Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous con- 
cretions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold 
by the sole consignee. r, WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and 
by all wholesale i re tail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, Ls, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N.B. ine sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :- 
‘+ James Murray Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 

















IMPORTANT DECTSION IN CHANCERY! 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS AND DAMAGES! 


HE Advertisers have obtained a Writ in 


Chancery in causa WOTHERSPOON v. MILNE, whereby they can | 


hereafter proceed against any party whoshall attempt to sell any Starch 
in mmitation of GLENFIELD DOUBLE REFINED POWDER STARCH. It 
may be considered a tribute to the unrivalled merits of the above 
Starch, that other Manufaeturers should endeavour to facilitate the sale 
of an inferior commodity by introducing it to the market under the 
name of GLENFIELD STARCH; but the Advertisers being possessed of 
Testimonials from such unquestionable authority as the Laundresses to 
Her Majesty; Her Excellency the Countess of Eglinton; the Mar- 
chioness of Breadalbane, &c., &c., cannot, in justice to themselves, 
permit such fraudulent practic es. They therefore CAUTION all DEALERS 
in STAKCH, that they will take full advantage of the above WRIT, and 
the PUBLIC to observe that their packets are marked with the name of 
the Manufacturer, R. WOTHERSPOON. 

THE LADIES are respectfully requested to observe, that, for Clearness 
and Purity, the GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH stands unrivalled, being 
manufactured from the finest East India Sago. 

Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, &c.; and wholesale of the Manufac- 
turers, R. WOTHERSPOON and Co., 40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow ; and 
WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY and Co., 40, King William-street, City, 
London. 














COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietor of The London General 
Mourning Warehouse, begs respectfully to remind families whose 
bereavements compel them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every article 
of the very best description, requisite for a complete outfit of Mourning 
may be had at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 

Estimates for Servants’ Mourning, affording a great saving to families, 
are furnished ; whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants 
(including dressmakers and milline rs), enables them to suggest or sup- 
ply every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or 
condition of the c rommunity. Widows’ and Family Mournine i is always 
kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning required, will 
insure its being sent forthwith, either in Town or into the Country, and 
on the most Iteasonable Terms. 

C. JAY, 247-249, Rege' ent-stre et. 


G ‘ LENNY’S ~ BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS, 
SOCKS, VESTS, and DRAW S will be found particularly 
adapted for country wear, as their great softness and elasticity prevents 
any inconvenience from rural exercises, and their durability surpasses 
every other make of cotton hosie¢ 
Sold only at BALBRIGGAN-HOUSE, 33, Lombard-street, City. Samples 
sent free—and no Agent employed. 


IRIGHT’S CELEBRATED CUSTARD 
POWDER and NUTRITIOUS FARINA is so well known and 














so generally appreciated by all who have used these articles, that it 
needs no further comment here; but simply to inform the Trade that 
the MANUFACTORY is REMOVED from 5, Holland-street, North, 
Brixton, to Ashby’s Groat Warehouse, 148, Upper Thames-street, 
London, where in’ future all Wholesale Houses will be supplied; and 
retailed by most respectable Chemists and Druggists, Grocers, &c., in 
Town and Country, _in boxes, 6d. and 1s., or in Is, tins for exportation. 
. STYLES, Sole Manufacturer. 


IOPE’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 26, Pavement, 


Finsbury. The Teas recommended for their — — are— 
d 








The strong Pekoe- flavoured C ONgZOU, +. ave At 3 8 per Ib. 
The best Congou — ed, full Pekoe-flavour 





and strong .. on eS o 
The r ouchong nn 44 » 
The fine young Hyson ee. « 
| The be: st Gunpowder, rich delicate ‘flavour 5.8 





“ ” 
ivered free in London and the suburbs. Teas packed in Three, 
Six, and Twelve pound canisters for the country. Orders for 2/. worth 
of Tea and Coffee forwarded, carriage free, to all parts of England. 









> > PEL 
‘HEAP TEA and CHEAP COFFEE. 
2 —— rh we sell Black Tea at 3s. per Ib., and Good Black Tea 
at 3s, 4d., Strong Coffee at 10d., at Fine Coffee at 11d. per lb., we still 
say, to all who ~ © economy, tha 
) BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when “che “best can be obtained from us at the follow ing 
wrices :— 
‘ The best Congou Tea 





. &d. per Ib. 





The best Imperial Souchong Tea . 4s. Od. 5, 
| The best Lapsang Souchong " ea. 4d. ng 
The best Moyune Gunpowder OC 
| The best Pearl Gunpowder Te 8d. yy 
The best Old Mocha Coffee . 4d. 
The best West Indian Coffee . 4d, iy 
The best Plantation Ceylon .. Od. 





Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s. sent Carri: ge Free to any part of 
England by 
| PuILLiPs and Co., Tea Merchants, No. 8, King William-street, City. 





“TRIED IN THE BALANCE AND FOUND WANTING.” 





analysed the Cocoa of every dealer in London of any impor- 
tance, whether manufactured in London or not, have declared that 
only four samples were genuine, ours being the best, being free from 
husk and all refuse. They likewise expr sed regret that, in the few 
samples they found to be genuine, the husk or shell of the nut, which 
they state to be, as food, comparatively worthless, should ie gener: 











them, as we do, we ne se! enhance the cost of the article. We 


| 
| 
| request the favour of . dridkers to make trial of our PURE 
| 
| 








GRANULATED COCOA, in packets at ls. per Ib. Their confidence 
| will not be misplaced. It is now drank at the table of the first families 
in all parts of the kingdom 

HANDFORD and DAVIES, 61, HIGH HOLBORN. 


\ENUINE PURE COCOA.— 

Cocoa has been designated by Physicians of eminence, as one of 

the richest productions of the vegetable kingdom, and, when properly 

prepared, is justly celebrated for its peculiarly invaluable nutritive 
properties. 

So keen, however, has been the avidity to render this article a lucra- 
tive manufacture, and so strenuous the competitive efforts thereby 
excited, that the most flagrant adulterations have been resorted to, with 
the sole aim of LOWNESS of PRICE, until Cocoa has been unjustly 
brought into disrepute, the public having long become disgusted with 
numerous vile compounds, which, w rhe the r vende “dd under the me 
vating misnomers of “ Homeopathic,” “* Digestive,” “ Dietetic,” &c. &e., 
are all more or less the most nause} 


















te concoctions, and, indee: a, can 
hardly be considered as deserving any claim to the title or character of 

Cocoa. 
The evils with which so baneful a system is fraught, are strikingly 
M -rofession, who, highly esteeming Cocoa 





i 

(IN ITs PURE STATE) as an article of diet, frequently prescribe and 
recommend it to invalids as a remedial agent in promoting health. The 
results are, however, too often rendered nugatory by the impurity of 
the article supplied. 

The impor , 28 well as the uncertainty of obtaining Cocoa in a 
genuine pure s ure alike sufficiently notorious; the only security 
adopted by many to guard against adulteration, has been to procure 
the Cocoa Nibs; but apart from the time and difficulty in extracting the 
entire strength and flavour of Cocoa in this form, no guarantee what- 
rded that the Nuts are of the best qu 

The magnitude of our le; gitimate business as Tea ‘De alers, necessarily 
precludes our devoting a strict and essential supervision to the manu- 
facture of Cocoa; we have therefore complete 
highly respectable firm of Messrs. Henry Tho’ 
many years’ successful experience in the prepa 
the celebrity they have thereby acquired in the North of England, 
together with their uncompromising determination to adhere to the 
principle they originally adopted, viz., to manufacture only from the 























ever, Wurrants us in recommending their 
NUINE TRINIDAD COCOA,” 
to our numerous Friends, to the Medical Profession, and to the Public. 
our obedient humble Servants, 
SIDNEY, WELLS, AND COMPANY 
Family Tea-Men 6, Ludgate-hill. 








Sole Agents for London 


(THE COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 

CLOSET for 1.—Places in gardens converted into comfortable 
Water-Closets by the F T HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with 
its self-acting water trap valve, entirely preventing the return of cold 
air or effiuvia. Price ll. Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. 
Indispensable for health in this hot weather. Also Patent Hermetically 
Sealed Inodorous Commodes for the sick room, price 11. 48., 22. 6s., and 
31. A prospectus with engravings forwarded by enclosing a post stamp. 
—At FIFE and Co.'s, m Tavistock-street, Cov ent-garden. 











UPTU RES. _BY ‘ROY AL LETT ERS PAT r. 

HE ‘MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed, 
by upwards ot 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being 
worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 
descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to 
fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 

Piccadilly. An Umbilical Truss on the same principle. 





Supporters, and Suspenders, on new and approved principles, with every 
kind of Surgical Bandages. 


N OURNING.—COURT, FAMILY, and | 


HE Analytical Sanitary Commissioners having | 


ly 
be worked up with the nut.—Vide The Lancet, of May 31, 1851. The | 
husk, &c. form about one sixth of the whole nut, so that by excluding | 


| ring, and the double Stars. They supersed 





. 
QPECTACL iS.—Self-Acting portable Spring 

/ Spectacles, that never slip from the face. Double action eye- 
glasses to open and close with one hand, only to fix on the nose or place 
before the eyes at the option of the wearer, in Gold, Silver, and Steel 
frames. Inventions of the utmost importance for assisting and pre- 
serving the sight. Sold by all recognised agents throughout the king- 
dom. Wholesale of the patentee, F. B. ANDERSON, 4, Thavies-inn, 
Holborn, London: and 56, High-street, Gravesend, Kent. 


_— ‘TD 
PECTACLES.—The only True and Correct 
Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE’S 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact condition of the Sight 
is at once show: n, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHW AITE, and Woop, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophic al Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—Collodio-Iodide of silver, per oz. 1s. 
Pyrogallic Acid. 4s. per drach, Every kind of Preparation, Paper, and 
Apparatus for Photography. 


ECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


> _~ pted to suit every condition of near and distant sight by means 
of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which determines accurately the exact 
focal distance of the Glasses required, thereby effectually preventing 
any injury to the Sight. Clergymen, Barristers, and public Speakers, 
will tind great convenience in the use of PANTOSCOPIC SPECTACLES, 
as they enable the wearer to look through them at near objects, and 
over them at those at a distance. 

TELESCOPES of all kinds and of the best construction, combining 
portability with a large and clear field of view. 
OPERA GLASSES, with improved Compensating Adjustments. 
BLAND and LONG, Opticians, Mathematical I’ hilosophical, and 

Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fieet-street, London. 














“7 
(THE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 

newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
iLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to tive miles, which is found to be invaluable = — 
NTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 11 10s., 

JESCOPES.—A new and most important INV. ENTION | in TELE- 
sing such extraordinary powers, that some 3} inches, 
--piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn’s 

every other kind, and are 
of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. 
Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for ef of extreme Deafness. 

















with an extr: 








| Messrs. 8S. and B, SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 





rrangements with the | 
e and Co., Leeds, whose | t 
aration of this article, and | e 


choicest Nuts, and to rigidly eschew adulteration in any shape what- | 





_ Pice adilly, opposite the York Hotel, 
LEAR © ‘COMP 


XV ODFRE y’s EXTR ACT of ELDER 

KR FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Pre: serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume and 
delightful cosmetic. It will completely rem Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, 
&e., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, renders the skin soft, 
pliable, and free from dryness, seurf, &c., clear it from ev ery humour, 
pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful. 

Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medi- 
cine Venders and Perfumers. 


























h LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
a MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, ls. per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 8d. per 
lb., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 6d., Store Candles, 5d. per lb. ; Express 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 54s. per ewt.; Good Yellow, 50s. and 44s. ; 
Best Mottled, 56s.: Honey Soap, Is.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all other 
scented soaps, ls. 6d. per lb.; Patent Albany Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. 6d. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent's-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of the 
Colosseum. 

N.B.—Country orders, amounting to 101. or upwards, Carriage Free. 























JaDMISTON’S POCKET SIPHON or, 

4 WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. Weight, Ten ounees. Sole 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Pocket Siphonia, remarkable for its 
lightness and softness of texture, easily folded to carry in the pocket, or 
on Saddle. The most important feature in this waterproofing is being 
mineralized, which effectually resists the powerful heat of the sun, and 
most violent rains, also obviating the stickiness and unpleasant smell 
peculiar to all other waterproofs. Measurement—Length, and size 
round the Chest, over the Coat. Notice, name stamped inside. None 
other are genuine. 

DEPLORABLE ACCIDENT.—LIFE BELTS.—The Times, of the lth of 
August, records another instance of the utility of a LIFE BELT at 
SEA, for EMIGRANTS, Boating and Bathing purposes. EDMISTON’'S 
IMPROVED BELTS, renowned in all parts of the world, 9s. to 12s. fid., 
post free. Portable Air Beds for ships use, folding up in a small 
compass for carrying up the country as a knapsack. Stout Waterproof 
Coats, from 18s. 6d. Overalls, 10s. 6d. Shippers and Emigrant Parties 
supplied by contract. 

EDMISTON'S POCKET SIPHONIA DEPOT, 416 and 69, Strand, near the 
Adelphi Theatre, 


G UTTA PERCHA TUBING.— Many inquiries 


having been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 
Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the fol- 
lowing letter, receivec 
FROM MR. C. HACKER, SURVEYOR TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
* Office of Works, Woburn-park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
“In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not affected it in the least, 
although it will eat lead through in two years; we have adopted it 
largely, both on account of being cheaper than mars rmauch easier 
—_ and a more perfect job. Yours, &c. - HACKER.” 
N.B.—The © ompany ’s IMustrated Circulars, cont badees Lustructions 
to Plumbers fo joining tubes, lining tanks, &c. will be forwarded on 


the receipt of t 
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, PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, 
xD, LONDO N. 








HE VIEN NA EASY CHAIR, Price 35s. 


This Chair is stuffed in the muth-approved | Austrian style, is a 
great luxury, and suitable for any kind of room. JONN MAPLE begs 
also to call the attention of the nobility, clergy, and all purchasers of 
furniture to his immense stock of modern household requisites—the 
largest in the world—one show-room alone is 200 feet long, in whic h 
are bedsteads, both in wood and iron, fitted with furniture and bedding 
complete ; also, every article for the drawing-room and j mortar cea 
&c, J. M. feels confident that one visit must convince the most dubious 
that at no other werehouse can they get such elegant and serviceable 
articles at so low a price. To prevent mistakes, please to ask to see 
the large room, and note the nam 

MAPLE, 145, 146, 147, Tottenham-court-road ; and 1 to 6, Tottenham- 
piace. Established Eleven years. 

















THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
YOBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY has not 


’ only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
bnt has become of general use to ev ery class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalides. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 


diet universally esteemed for making a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for Children 
and Invalids; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and far preferable tothe 
Embden Groats. 


ROBINSON'S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light, 


nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article © {food, and is 
held in high estimation as a dict for Infants and Invalids. It supersedes 


Every description of Riding Belts, Elastic Stockings, Spinal Corsets, | the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 


ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all 
respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen in Town and Country. 
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Now Reapy, Price Srxrence, 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUBLISH: 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


PRACTICAL ADVICE to AUTHORS, Possessors of Manuscripts, and Inexperienced Writers, on the efficient publication vw . A N D F. G. C A Ss H, 


of Books intended for General Circulation or Private Dis'ribution, sent giatis, and post fiee, to orders enclosing Six 
Stamps, addressed to Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
Who have just ready for publication, 
I, ‘TIt. 
A NEW NOVEL BY Mr. CARLETON. THE VICISSITUDES OF COMMERCE, 


2 Vo 
3 Vols. 2 Vols. f i 
By a Gentleman of high standing in the Commercial World. 


II. IV. 
THE GOSSIP. A NEW NOVEL, 
By the Honourable Mrs. E. Norton. 





On the Ist of November will be published, Part I., containing Four Piates, price 1s. 6d., to be completed in Five Monthly 
Divisions, 


HANNAH BOLTON’S FIRST DRAWING BOOK. 
A WALK THROUGH A HOUSE, SHOWN BY SCENES IN THE JOURNEY. 
By HANNAH BOLTON, Author of “Drawing from Objects.” 





The above will form a series of Original Drawings, upon a new and philosophic plan, adapted for home instruction, and for scho 
and private, designed with the view of lawfully diminishing the labour of the master, and of giving intelligent assistance to the scholar 
while training the hand will instruct the mind, and lead to the higher attainment—that of drawing from the objects themselves 





London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row ; and the Home and Colonial Schools, 


Gray’s-inn-road. 





In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, 


CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY OF 
INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING TRACTS. 


HE MESSRS. CHAMBERS propose to commence, on the first Saturday of November, a 


(SUCCESSORS TO €. GILPIN), 
56, BISHOPSGATE. 





Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


The Letters of Richard Reynolds, 
with a Memoir of his Life. By his Grand- daughter, 
HANNAH MARY RATHBONE. Enviched with a fine 
Portrait engraved by Bellin. 

“Tn a spirit of reverence alike earnest and tender, Mrs. Rathbone has 


By the Author of “Sin and Sorrow.” 3 Vols. traced the few incidents which marked the life of this good man, and 


filled up the character by his correspondence. ‘ The tone in 
which she has executed her task is unexceptionable."”—Athena@um. 


Royal 1§mo., cloth extra, price 5s. 6d. 


Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. 
By Mrs. T. D. CREWDSON. Illustrated with 12 highly 
finished Engravings, from designs by Anelay. 

“ This isa charming little volume, of excellent moral and religious 
tendency ud eminently fitted to call forth the mental « nergy of young 
direct it to a wise and profitable result. The pictorial 

exquisitely beautiful."—Frangelical Magazine. 






18mo., price Is. 


Memorial of the late Rev. Rowland 
| Hill. Chiefly consisting of Anecdotes illustrative of his 
character and labours. By the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN. 

“Mr. Sherman has done worthily by his great and never-to-be-for- 
gotten predecessor, Mr. Hill, in presenting this interesting little compend 
of the man of God, and the striking things that issued from his lips." — 
Christian Witness. 











16mo., cloth extra, price 4s. 6d. 


A Kiss for a Blow. A Collection of 
Stories for Children, showing them how to prevent quar- 
relling. By H. C. WRIGHT. A new edition, beautifully 
illustrated with eight woodcuts, frem drawings by H 
Anelay. 

“Of this little book it is impossible to speak too highly—it is the 
reflex of the spirit of childhood, full of tenderness, pity. and love. We 
wish that all children could imbibe its spirit, then, indeed, would the 
world be happier and better.”—Mary Howitt 





Post &vo., cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


SERIES of TRACTS, under this Title, precisely similar in form and literary character to the “ MISCELLANY OF TRACTS " formerly issued, Memoir of the late William Allen, 


and which, it is well known, was discontinued at the end of twenty volumes, with a sale of upwards of 50,000, 

As in the former case, this work will consist of a series of Penny Sheets, issued Weekly, and containing, as a general rule, one complete sub- 
ject—Four to constitute a Monthly Part, at Fivepence, and Eight to form a Two-Monthly Volume, neatly done up in boar 
Contents of each Number will furnish, as usual with Messrs. Chambers's other Publications, innocent entertainment, mingled with correct infor- 
mation and sound instruction, under the control of good taste, and free, as far as possible, of controversial matter. They trust that the present 











Seri f Tracts will take as prominent a part as the former in that department of the great business of educating the people which is com- . 
nitted | : ; , The Prize Essa 


mitted to the untrammelled agency of the press. 


W. § R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; WM. 8. ORR § Co., London; JAMES M‘GLASHAN, Dublin ; 
and all Booksellers. 


F.R.S. By the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, of Surrey Chapel. 


at One Shilling. The “A character at once so devout and humble, so just and generous, 


ina word, so truly great, seldom, indeed, does 
biographer to delineate.”"—Bath and Cheltenham G 


on the Use and 
Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors in Health and 
Disease. By W. B. CARPENTER, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

“We have now to congratulate the donor and the public on having 
Penne an essay from one of the most eminent physiologists.”— 
Nonconformisi. 





fall to the lot of the 
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Post 8vo., cloth, price 5s 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VANITY FAIR,’ ‘PENDENNIS,’ &e. 


Mr. Thackeray’s Novel, 


ENTITLED 


The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., 


A Colonel in the service of Her Majesty Q. Anne, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


Will be ready in a few days, in Three Vols. crown 8yo. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 65, Cornhill. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
510, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


A LL THE BEST NEW WORKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, 


4 and TRAVEL, are added to this Library on the day of Publication, in sufficient numbers to meet every application. The best work 
FICTION are also freely added. The following List of the principal recent additions will serve to show the character of the entire collection :— 


The Life of Lord Jeffrey. The Lives of the Haldanes. Walpole’s Travels in the East 















Bernard Palissy, the Potter. The Voyage of the Rattlesnake. Maxwell's V ries of Wellingt 
Egerton’s Winter Tour in India. Memoirs of the Baroness D’Oberkirch Newman's Legal Rome. 

Mr. R. Mitford's Personal Recollections. Pfeiffer's Voyages and Travels. Corneille and his Times. By Guiz 
Village Life in Egypt. By Bayle St. John. Roebuck's Whig Ministry. Hamilton's Danish Isles. 

Memoirs of Berthold Neibuhr. Burke's Komance of the Forum. Dixon's Life of Blake. 

Our Antipodes. By Colonel Mundy. Howitt's Northern Literature. Coke's Ride over the Rocky Mountains. 
Life of Marie de Medicis. Richardson's Boat Voys ear's Landscape Painter in Calabria 
Kavanagh's Women of Christianity The Clois or Life f Charles the Fifth. Uncle Tom's Cabin (Author's Edition.) 
Stephen's Lecture on France. Discoveries in Egypt. By Dr. Lepsius, The Blithedale Romance. 

Bray’s Life of Stothard. Latham’s Ethnology of Britain. Queechy. By Elizabeth Wetherel! 

A Faggot of French Sticks. Sullivan's Rambles in America. Reuben Medlicott. By W. M. Savag 
Memoirs of Sarah M. Fuller. Filia Dolorosa. By Mrs, Romer. Adam Graeme of Mossgray 


Hogan's Adventures in Italy. 


Life of Lord George Bentinck ' 
Jerdan’s Autobiography. 


Pictures of Life in Mexico. 


Beatrice. By Catherine Sinclair 
Annette. By W. F. Deacon 







The Eclipse of Faith. Thomson's Travels in Thibet. | e (New Edition.) 
Poetical Remains of W. 8. Walker. Lives of the Queens of Scotland | bet. By Miss Pennefath 
Money and Morals. By J. Lalor. Osborne's Arctic Journal. | ‘amilies. 

Shakspeare and his Times. By Guizot. Hippolytus and his Age. | The Melvilles. 

Fullom’s Marvels of Science. Rockingham and his Contemporaries. | Uncle Walter, &c. &e. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Family and Country Subscriptions, Two GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies and Literary Institutions are supplied on moderate terms. A remittance of TEN GUINEAS will secure Thirty Volt 
Forty, Half-new; or Fifty, Six Months after Publication, without the necessity of a previous correspondence. 


mes, all New; 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIFE, 510, New Oxford-street. 





Reformatory Schools for the Chil- 
dren of the Perishing and Dangerous Classes, 
and for Juvenile Offenders. By MARY CARPENTER. 

“ An earnest and well-written book." — eekly Dispatch 


Carefully collected, and done up neatly in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The Works of Elihu Burritt. 


“In every line coined from the reflecting mind of the blacksmith of 
Massachusetts, there is a high philosophy and philanthropy genuine 
aud pure His sympathies are universal, his aspirations are for the 
happiness of all, and his writings are neryous, terse, and vigorous.”— 
London Telegraph, 





Two vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 


Memoirs of the War of Indepen- 
dence in Hungary. By General KLAPKA, late 
Secretary at War to the Hungarian Commonwealth, and 
Commandant of the Fortress of Komorn. 

“This is one of the most extraordinary narratives of great and extra- 
ordinary military events that has ever appeared.” —Lirerpool Mercury. 


Foolscap 8vo., price 5s. 

Royalty and Republicanism in Italy. 
Ilustrating the late important and deeply interesting 
events in Italy, and containing Mazzini's Oration on the 
Death of the Brothers Bandiera ; Letter to M. De Tocqueville, 
and M. De Falloux, &e. By JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


“We fearlessly assert that there is no living writer of English to be 





compared with Mazzini in the rarest and most precious charac- 
teristics of original genius.”— Daily News 
“ Always dignified in tone, often singularly eloquent."—Framiner 


October 19th. 
New edition, fep. 8vo., price 1s, 6d, 
Roger Miller; or, Heroism in Humble Life; 
a Narrative. By GEORGE ORME, 
“ A more worthy, diligent, kind, and useful person cannot be found 
| in the whole circle of those who are engaged the serviee of the 
poorer classes."—-LORD ASHLEY. 


Fourth edition, price Is 


| Voices from the Crowd. Revised, with 
| additional Poems.) By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 

| “Bold and energetic—full of high thoughts and manly aspirations." — 
| Chambers's Journal. 

| Post 8vo., price 5s. 


Legends of the Isles, and other 
Poems. By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq 
“ Finer specimens of elevated lyrical poetry have not appeared since 
Campbell produced his inimitable war odes. They are highly original 
| in conception, and have an easy strength and felicity of expression that 
| are seldom seen in modern poetry."—-Chambers's Journal 
} Foolscap 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
The Law of Kindness. Six Chapters. 
1. The Law of Kindness—Introductory—2. The Law of 
Kindness in the Family—3. The Law of Kindness in the 
School—4. The Law of Kindness in the Church —5. Th: 
Law of Kindness in the Commonwealth—6. The Law of 
Kindness to other nations and the Heathen. By the Rev. 
THOMAS PYNE. 
“We shall rejoice to hear that it ie extensively circulated." —Standard 
| of Freedom. 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND NEW EDITIONS 


OF ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER WORKS, 


BY WILLIAM 


PUBLISHED 


In royal Svo., cloth, price 18s., and morocco 31s. 6d., 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE. ' 


of the Wonders of Astron 





A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, Illustrative 
Physical Geography, and Geo! 

By the Rey. T. MILNER, M.A., F. s. 

With Sixteen Engravings on Steel, and many Hundred Vign 









ettes and Diag 
In 4 vols. imperial 8vo., cloth lettered, price 2/. 10s., 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE. 


i Pictures, and many Hundred Woodent resenting 





Illustrated with Steel Engravings after celebratec ut r por Benkeet 5 
Landscape Scenes, from Original Drawings. To w hich are ac ded Explan 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D., S.A, 


Dedicated to His Royal Highness Prince ALBERT, K.G., &e. os } 
In imperial 4to., cloth, price 2ls.; half-bound russia, or morocco, 205 } 


THE ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Comprised in Sixteen Maps. Constructed by A. PETERMANN, F.R.G.S. ma ‘ 
With Descriptive Letterpress, embracing a General View of the Physical Phenomena of the Globe. 
By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.5. 








In 8 vols, imperial Svo., cloth lettered, price 5i. 12s., 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 


Being a History of the People as well as of the Kingdom. 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES MACFARLANE. 
With many Hundred Woodcuts, and One Hundred and Four Portraits « ngray 
we INDEX TO THE WORK, by H. C. HAMILTON, Esq., State Paper Office. 


ved on Steel. 
Price 10s. cloth. 


In 3 vols. imperial 8vo., cloth lettered, price 2. 2s., 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the THIRTY 
YEARS’ PEACE; 1816—1846. 


With an Introduction to the Work, containing the History of England from 1800 to 1815. 
Iustrated with Sixteen Portraits, engraved on Stecl. 


In imperial 4to., cloth, price ia 02 tee eeent russia, or morocco, 35s., 
THE ATLAS OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. | 


Fifty-three Maps. Revised by A. PETERMANN, F.R.G.S. eae 
With Descriptive Letterpress, by the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A.. F.R.G.S. 


In royal 4to., cloth, price 31s. 6d. ; half-bound russia, or morocco, 35s., 
A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY, and of 
PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. | 


Comprised in Seventy-five Maps; with Letter-press, Descriptive of the Physical Features and 
z Statistics of the several Countries. a oP 
3y the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of “The Gallery of Nature,” &c. 


In 16 vols. imperial 8vo. (Supplement included), cloth lettered, 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA 
Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


Edited by GEORGE LONG, A.M. | 
| 


In small 8vo., price 5s. 6d. cloth, IMustrated by Twenty-four Engravings and a Map, 


RIDES ON RAILWAYS, 

Leading to the Lakes and Mountain as oo smbertend, North Wales, and the Dales of Derbyshire. 
In small 8vo., price 5s. 6d. cloth, Mustrated by Forty Engravings, and a Map, 

WANDERINGS IN NORTH WALES, | 

A Road and Railway Guide Book. | 

By W. CATHRALL, Author of “ History of North Wales.” | 


WESTWOOD'S BRITISH INSECTS. { 


In demy 4to., cloth lettered, price lV. 11s. 6d.; half-bound morocco, 2/., 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES & THEIR TRANSFORMATIONS. 


S. ORR 


In Forty-two Coloured Plates, by H. N. HUMPHREYS, Esq., | 
| 


With Descriptions by J. O. WESTWOOD, Esq., F.L.S., &e. 


By the same Author, 
In 2 vols. 4to., cloth lettered, price 4/. 4s. ; half-bound morocco, 5l., 


BRITISH MOTHS and their TRANSFORMATIONS. 


In One Hundred and Twenty-four Coloured Designs. 


In royal 8yo., cloth, price 21s. ; with Coloured Plates, 31s. 6d., 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
New Edition. Zn be 
With Additions by Dr. CARPENTER and Mr. WESTWOOD. : 
Illustrated with very numerous Engravings on Wood, and Thirty-four on Steel, by LANDSEER and Others. 
In post 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


BECHSTEIN’S CHAMBER BIRDS: 
Their Natural History and Management. 


With numerous Woodcuts of Birds, Cages, &¢. 








2 vols. 4to., cloth, price 35s., 


THE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE; 


Illustrated by above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood ; to which are added copious 
Original Notes, by JOHN KITTO, D.D, 


In small! 8vo., price 6s., nearly ready, 


THE DORP AND THE VELDT;; or, Six Months in Natal. 
By CHARLES BARTER, Esq., B.C., and Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


Third Edition, carefully rev ised, price 6s. cloth, 
THE PHYSICIAN’S HOLIDAY; 


Or, 2 Month in Switzerland in the Summer of 1848. 


By JOHN FORBES, M.D., F.R.S., Physician to Her Majesty's Household. 
With a Map and Illustration. 





AND LONDON. 


CO., 


Just published, by authority, price One Penny, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND PARK IN 1853. 


ow “ What has been done—what will be done.” 
An OFFICIAL STATEMENT of the PLANS for Arranging the Interior of the CRYSTAL PALACE at 
Sydenham, Addressed to Manufacturers and Others desirous of Renting Space for the 
Display and Sale of their Productions. 





Small 4to., Fancy Cover, price €d., 


THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


By JAMES WARD. 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. imperial 8vo.,in an elegant IMuminated Cloth Binding, price J. 11s, 6d. ; morocco, 2. 5s. 


GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. 


= By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 

Third Edition, Revised by the Author, with many New Illustrations, Initials in Gold, and about Five 
Hundred Wood Engravings printed in Tints, and Twenty-eight Engravings on Stee!; and Introduction 
to the History of Greek Arts, by G. SCHARF?, jun., Esq. 


COMPLETION OF MACGILLIVRAY'S BRITISH BIRDS. 
In 5 vols. demy 8vo., price 2/. 12s, 6d., cloth lettered, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS, 
Indigenous and Migratory ; 


Including their Organization, Habits, and Relations; Remarks on Classification and Nomenclature; an 
Account of the principal Organs of Birds, and Observations relative to Practical Ornithology. Ilus- 
trated by numerous Engravings and Woodcuts. 

By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural History, Marischal College, Aberdeen 


The Fourth and Fifth Volumes of this Work, completing the History of the Feathered Tribes, 
are now ready for publication, price 18s. cach volume. 


MRS. LOUDON’S WORKS ON BOTANY AND GARDENING. 
NEW EDITIONS CAREFULLY REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


These Volumes contain beautifully Coloured Drawings of above Seventeen Hundred of the choices 
_—- of Garden and Greenhouse Plants and Wild Flowers; with Descriptions and full Directions for 
Cultivation, 

In 4to., cloth, lettered, price I. 15s.; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 2/. 2s., 


THE LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
ANNUALS. 


In Forty-eight Coloured Plates, containing upwards of Three Hundred Figures of the most 
showy and interesting Annual Flowers. 


In 4to., cloth lettered, price 2/. 2s,; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 2/. 10s., 


THE LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
BULBOUS PLANTS. 


In Fifty-eight Coloured Plates, containing above Three Hundred Figures of the most desirable 
B us Flowers. 


In 4to., cloth lettered, price 32 : half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 3/. 8s., 
THE LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
PERENNIALS. 


In Ninety Coloured Plates, containing Five Hundred Plates of Hardy Perennial Flowers. 


In 4to., cloth lettered, price 1, 11s, 6d, ; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 2/., 


THE LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
In Forty-two Coloured Plates, and containing about Three Hundred Figures of the most 
desirable Greenhouse Plants. 
In 4to., cloth lettered, price 2. 2s.; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 2/. 10s., 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
In Sixty Plates, containing 350 Species, beautifully Coloured. 


THE LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY. 
By the Rey. ROBERT PHILIP. 
In feap. 8vo., each volume, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


THE MARYS; 


Or, The Beauties of Female Holiness. | 
| 


IIL. 


| THE LYDIAS; 


Or, The Development of Female Character. 


THE HANNAHS; 


Or, Maternal Influence on Sons 


THE MARTHAS; 


Or, The Varieties of Female Piety. 


In 3 yols., super-royal 8yo., handsome cloth binding, price 34. 3s.; or in morocco elegant, 
price 41. 14s. 6d., 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 


With a Memoir of Shakspere, and an Essay by BARRY CORNWALL. 
A beautiful Portrait on Steel, engraved by HOLL. 
A series of new Illustrative Etchings forming Frontispieces to the Plays, and 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 
designed by KENNY MEADOWS. 





In 12 vols. royal 32mo., price 18s. cloth; or elegantly bound in blue cloth, gilt, price 25s., 
2» P gant!) gut, 5 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 
Knight’s Cabinet Edition. 


Carefully printed on Fine Paper, the Title-pages adorned by copies of the various Portraits of 
Shakspere, and each Play embellished by an elegant illustrative Engraving. 


In imperial 16mo., price 8s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. 


Illustrations by DOYLE, CROWQUIL, and LEECH. 
Third Edition, carefully revised, with several New Ballads and Llustrations. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR POETRY. 
By J. STEVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D. 
With Contributions by DELTA, of Blackwood’s Magazine. Tluminated Borders and other Illustrations. 
Small 4to., elegant cloth binding, 6s. 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 


With Engravings from Designs by BIRKET FOSTER. 
Imperial 16mo., cloth, gilt, 5s. 




















LonDON :—Printed and Published by Jonn CrockForn, of 103, Stanhope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County of Middlesex, at the Office, 29 Essex-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in 
the City of Westminster, on Friday, October 15, 1852.—All communications, orders, &c., should be addressed to 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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